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WARREN HASTINGS, Ei. 


| —— & Your virtues, gentle Maſter, 
+ Are e and dey ale bs. you ; 
« Oht what ©/woeld fs. this,[ when whar is comely 
* Envenoms him * wears cl” 


\ 


SHAKSPEARE.. 


To bear and e is che great principle upon 
which our felicity, as connected members of a 
vaſt ſyſtem, very eminently depends; it is an in- 
ſtitute in every religion, which has been prom 


gated to amend mankind, from one extreme of 


the univerſe to the other; and they approach 


neareſt to the Deity, in his ſublime attributes, 


who can pardon the evil offices of the malicious, 
and liſten totheir contumelies with pity. Such re- 
marks cannot be too powerfully or too frequently 
enforced, eſpecially 1 1n theſe times, when men open- 
ly confederate for the illiberal purpoſes of particu- 
lar annoyance, ang; even forego their accuſtomed 
habits of candour and-generoſity, to aſſimilate with 


reflive phalanx, whoſe defires are baſe and 


an Opp 
difreputable Could we venture into the Pande- 
monium, where they commune and aſſemble, we 
ahould privately hear . meaſures — 


* 


7 55 . 

as politic, which, in their public phraſcology, 1 y 
call expedient And though to be politic in the 
preſent depraved epoch, ſeems to ſuperſede all 
ideas of being moral, yet J will affirm, though not 
prophetically ent like Elijah, that all che indirect 

meandrings of policy, which are not warranted by 
integrity, muſt terminate in remorſe and ruin. 
How far theſe obſervations apply to the preſent 
extraordinary and lamented ſituation of Mr. HasT- 
ixos, and his outrageous. ppriuers, I ſhall leave 
with confidence to the national judgment. 

Mr. HasTinGs, was born at the yillage of 
Churchill, in Oxfordſhire, in the year, 1732 3 
his father was the clergyman of that pariſh. - His 
grandfather, Mr. PzexnnysTon/HasTINGs, lived at 
Paylesford, on the borders of Worceſterſhire, and 
ſold that place, which had been poſſeſſed by the 
family of Mr. HasTinGs from 1880 to 17153 this 
was the laſt of very conſiderable eſtates which they 
had held in Worceſterſhire and Glouceſterſhire. 
The family is mentioned by Dr. Nasn, in his 
Antiquities of Warceſter/hire, as one of the moſt 
ancient in the county, and as deriving their de- 
ſcent from an elder branch of che Noble Family 
of HuNTINGDON. .  - 

Mr. HAsrixos was educared - at Weſtminſter 
School, and went out a Writer to Bengal in the 
year 1749. when the Engliſh appeared in India in 
the character of mere Merchants. In an carl 
period of his life, he was much noticed for his 

knowledge of the Perſian ganguage (at that 
time a very uncommon acquiſition); and ge 
out his long adminiſtration in the Eaſt; he was a 


Yoon encourager of  barnings 2 * an | 


PF. ov „ 0 
— 
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(2) 4-0 
5 A filling the. higheſt offices. in Bengaly 3 
, that of Governor -excepted, and enjoying the uni- - 2 
verſal eſteem of the ,natiyes' of that country, he 
* returned to England in the year 1765, with a very * 
moderate fortune, and with an intention of ſpend- * 
ing the re mainder of bis life in England, in ſearn 
ed eaſe and pacific retirement.— But he had fo far 
miſcalculated the amount of his fortune, though 
neither a gameſter nor a, man of expence in any 
ſhape, that in two years he found it neceſſary to 
return to Bengal; he applied for permiſſion, but 
his application was rejected by the Court of Di- 
rector parties at that time running very high, 
and his friends being in a minority. 
It was at this period, that he formed an lat. 
macy with the latę celebrated Doctor  JonunsoNz 
by whoſe advice he propoſed a ſcheme for eſta- 
bli a Proſeſſorſhip at the Univerſity of Ox 
ford, for the ſtudy of the Perſian language. For- 
WH  tunately-for his native country, this ſcheme was / 
rendered abortive, by the folloWing circumſtance: 
- —A Parliamentary Enquiry was inſtituted to exa- 
mine the ſtate of the Company's Affairs, in 1767 * 
in conſequence of che acquiſition of Bengal-by 
Lord Cuivs. Mr. HasTiNGs, in this enquiry, 
' underwent an examination of ſeveral hours, at the 
bar of the Houſe of Commons; an incident well 
recollected hy every Gentleman who was at that 
period a Member of the third; Legiſlative Eſtate; 
The evidence which he gave, was in all its 
parts ſo clear, comprehe ve, and ſatisfactory, 
and diſplayed Ja. knowledge ſo perfect of the . 
affairs of India, that- it pede og brought him 
into general notice. I introduce the circum. 


e e to ſnew how forcibly; politics can 
B 2 Warp 
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watp the moſt moderate men. After the exami- 
nation, Lord Joan CavtnpisH and Mr. Fx EDE 
arc: MonTaevt, who had paid cloſe attention to 
his evidence, and whom he did not then” know, | 
deſired him to dine with them at a nei 
Coffee-houſe; an event which Mr. Has TIN os, as 
A have been informed, has pointedly mentioned, 
when Mr. FRED RIC MonTacus has been no- 
ticed as one of the Managers, and the whole 

Houſe of CAVENDISH as his aeg Ken 
I rr . | 
In the next year, 7768, Mr. Mute was ap- | 

inted ſecond in Council at Madras, and -in 1771 
was removed to Bengal, and ordered to fucceed 
to the Government in the next year he was offici- 
ally inveſted in that high office in April 1772, and 
remained at the head of the Government, under va- 
rious Parliamentary appointments, ſor thirteen years. 
The important ſervices which he rendered his 
Country in Bengal are now univerſally known and 
acknowle the fame of an individual can 
befixed by che moſt unerring and indiſputable evi- 
dence, Mr. HasTinGs may ſmile at ths Herculean 
combinations which have been formed by the en- 
vious and the intereſted, to deſtroy his reputation. 
In India, I can venture to affirm with honeſt confi- 
dence, that his memory is held by the Natives in 
the higheſt veneration: which is aſſuredly, the beſt 


i maginable teſt of the incorruptibility of cok mind 
and the clemency of his heart. 


In a Government of thirteen years, Mr: Narr 
incs ͤmuſt have created ſome enemies, from 
che inahility to fatisfy all, even when the merito- 

ious were claimants upon power: But to the ho- 

, nour of the Britiſh enn India, be it re- 
| | corded, 


4 a 


tz) 


corded, that ſuch is the horror which his unme- 
rited treatment has excited, that thoſe who thought ' 
themſelves neglected or ill treated during his Ad- - 
miniſtration, have had their occafional reſent- ' 
ments abſorbed and buried in the contemplation of 
his peculiar troubles : and it is not too much to 
aver, that, amongſt his countrymen in India no-. 
fi om the ſource of the Ganges to the fea, ke 
not one foe! _ 

The Kino's Miniſters have adopted all 1 
plans, and annually boaſt of thoſe immenſe reſources, 
which he is now proſecuted as a criminal ſor 

having procured for the ſuſtenance and glory of 
the Britiſh Empire !—The Hiſtory of his Impeach- 


ment will be moſt eventful, terrific, and 'admoni- * | 


_ tory—it will be a Hiſtory of the baſeneſs of Hu- 
man Nature, engaged in a warfare of dark' and 
crooked policy. This is not a place, nor is it 
the time that expedience would ſelect to depi@ its ' | 
wily progreſs mingtely, In obedience to this con- 
viction I ſhall ſuppreſs my igdignation as much as 
my feelings will admit, and content myſelf, at 
preſent, with exhibiting to the 7 0 eye a few 
general remarks and relative 
It is impoſſible however not to ſay a few words, 
upon a principal feature in che impeachment of 
Mr. HasTinGs. | 
All Europe has exclaimed at different periods 
againſt the injuſtice done to 'Sr Walter Ralcigh, 
who after receiving ſentence of death, was' taken 
from the Tower, and appointed by Fames 4. 40 


to command a Fleet, in a v of Diſcovery; 


oyage 
in the eye of Reaſon and Juſtice, this appointment 
operated as a virtual pardon for former offences, 
and Sir Walter therefore neglected to apply for it 


in 
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in form.—He failed. on the expedition and was ac 
cuſed by Gondamar of violating the peace between 
England and Spain, and was oY by the 
order of James, upon the force of the enormity 
implied in bis former . Sentence J. — This exe- 
cution perpetrated ſo many years after his ſentence 
had heen pronounced, is recorded by all our Hiſ- 


tEians,; as as a cruel and unqualified murder, diſ- 


. to the contemptible Monarch, in whoſe 
reign it occurred, and the more eſpecially, as he 
kad been publickly employed ſubſequent to the 
fatal judgment! 5 
Mr. Fox has loudly, juſtly, and pathe tically re- „ 


probated, the accuſation which was preferred 
againſt the French King.— The National Con- 


vention charged him with crimes alledged to have 
been committed prior to September 1791, when 
he accepted the Conſtitution, as chen framed by * 
the governing legiſlators. 

Let the LE: and reflefting part of mankind, Who 
form the ultimate tribunal. on eafth for wounded 1 
minds, conſider the Aalogy between theſe two 
inſtances, and the caſe of Mr. HasTines—their 


good opinion is the laſt retreat of human pride, $ 
Wich the juſt and the meritorious. 


In 1773, Mr. HasTiNGs had the diſtinguiſhed 
honour of beihg appointed by the Legiſlature of 
Great Britain, Governor General of Bengal. 

In 1776, the Miniſter, to whoſe. influence he 
owed his appointment, wiſhed to remove him from 
his office, and he was actually removed by Thirteen 
Directors, a bare Majority of the Court. Before 
this removal could be carried into effect, a very 
large body of. independent Proprietors, including 
amongſt them, the whole ae Party, in- 

* terfered 


| fe des MET gen 

rerfered with ſucceſs, and their recommendation 

to the Directors, to reſcind their Vote equally _ 

preſerved Mr. HasTrnes in his office, and India 

to Great Breat Britain! n 
The oſtenſible ground ſtated for the removal, 

was that he had engaged the Company in an unjuſß 


and impolitic war with the Rokillas ;—that he hat 
received preſentscorruptly, and that he had miiſma> 
naged the public Revenues of Bengal. — _ 
In the year 1778, the Commiſſion by which Mr, 
 HasTinGs held his ſituation expired. The Mini- 
Rer, Loxy Nox r, though he had uſed his utmoſt. 
influence to remove him in 1776, was himfelf the 
man who propoſed to Parliament, to reappoint 
n him Governor General for another year in 1779, 
and for Ten Years longer, in 178 1.— His Lordſhip. 
made theſe propoſitions, as he declared himſelf, in 
11 1786, becauſe the Nation was involved in exten- 
five wars when they were ſeverally made, — be- 
cauſe thoſe were times of great difficulty, danger, 
and diſtreſs! and becauſe Mr. Has rr Nos poſſeſſed 
vigour, and abilities proportioned to the exigence; 
he had great reſources, and enjoyed and deſerved 
the unlimited confidence of the Eaſt India Company, 
Upon Mr. Fox's principles, theſe ſeveral Re- 
appointments by the Legiſlature effectually ſtamp- 
ed his former conduct with approbation,—Mr- ». 
PrirT did not conceal his opinion, he he declared 
that Mr. HasTinGs es with any colour of 
Juſtice, be queſtioned for any acts done by him, prior. 
to his ſeveral Parliamentary Re-appointments, ſuck 
re-appointments carrying in the face of them, the 
frrongeſt Marks of Parliamentary approbation, unleſs, 
ſome Diſcoveries had been made which were not 
known previous to each delegation. — 
Though no ſuch Diſcoveries were ru, to 
2 . | | be Have 


6 2.) 
have · been made by the intereſted inquiſitors 
though the acts done by Mr. HasTinGs, had 


for many years been of the moſt. public notoriety, 
yet the Commons voted twenty articles, to be 


criminal, many of which were done prior #0 bis firſt 
Forliamentary appointment, which is more than 


one, or more of his Re-appointments l- 


venty yeas ago, and almoſt the whole preceding | 


Whether the preſent Rulers of France reſorted | 


to the Caſe.of Sir Walter Raleigh; or whether they 
conſidered the more novel, and appoſite precedent 
of this Impeachment, I cannot ſay but in this, 


* 


as in their moſt emphatic ſpeeches they have co- 
pied Mr, Buxxz with wonderful cloſeneſs—with | 


« eppropriate tenderneſs. 


Mr. Burke once faid, © That Providence had - 


et hurled. the King from his Throne, and one St. 


6 Juſſte lately averred in the National Convention, 
that Louis was hurled from his Throne.“ 


Mr. Bux RE declared, when ſpeaking o the Ky 
I mpeachment, « Infamy muſt neceſſarily reſt ſome- 


- where,” (there is no doubt but he Met the force 
of this declaration.) 


A Member of the 88 2 FE. If Loxis d 
« is innocent the Nation is guilty,” —after ſuch vague 


and irreconcileable e I 1. exclaim 
„with Macbeth, 225 


« That nothing is, but what is not b Fe! 


Ah my God, ſhall the refinement of Society, be 
only conducive to' the refinement of villany ?— 
The moſt vile Caſtilian in the Cortes of his na- 


5 — > 


tion, knew not ſuch agonizing ſenſations, as ſome 


of our Senators know !— ; 
While loſs, misfortune, defeat, and diſgrace, 
attended this Nation through. may, Kage of 


1 
ov : 


5 Th 9 ) 11 8 
dn n i America and the Welt-Tadidy. 


our dominion in the Eaſt was diſputed by a hoſt 


| of foes—the ſucceſs of our arms there, at that 
important criſis, is well known: — an advantageous 
peace, ſecured us in the fafe poſſeſſion of every 
ching in that Country, and actually with iy 
proved and improving reſources.— Who can 
| affix gratitude as a reſident in the mind bf : 
falſe ambition ? Who can reſtrain the operations 
of Pride, Avarice, Hate, or Uncharitableneſs ? 
None Then we may lament, but ought not 


to be aſtoniſhed, that it was the hapleſs füte 


of Mr. HasTinos to be facrificed at home 
to the inexplicable ſophiſtry of contending fac- 
tions !—It was the the faſhion of that day © 
violate truth and common ſenſe, whenever the 
- ſtate of India became the ſubject for diſcuſſion! 
It was badly affirmed by Committees, and 
in preconcerted - ſpeeches, that Bengal was de- 
ar ulated, ruined,” impoveriſhed, and deſtroyed. 
1 r. N ht the author 
O muery, foundation 
the rs: Bill of - Mr. Fox.—All the 
friends of Mr. HasTinos united with Mr. Prrr 


in oppoſition to the alarming and heterogeneous 
3 poſition, and thus Mr. 1 without his 
w 


ledge or participation, was one great cauſe of 


a change in the 8 ; thereby exciting 


| the waned — of the defeated and deſperate 


Party, but acquiring no friends among thoſe who 
ſucceeded, as they became ſuddenly too haughty - 

and ung enerous, even to acknowledge that * i 

which they had previouſly folicited. | 

On his return from his Government in 1786. 

he moſt woefully experienced the influence of thoſe 
dÞravities which occaſionally debaſe mankind, 
hen * pullions and their judgment will not 

| , contelce De; 


(oY). 


| exalleſce He was attacked, impeached, and has 


— 


through the moſt ſingular, intricate, and 
mortifying Trial, that the page of Hiſtory. can 
older to Contem platon. aii inn 
When 1 — the imperfections of our na- 
Ny Iam more ſenſibly touched by:regret, that 
this or any ſimilar proſecution ſhould be continued 
ſo long: when the credulous part of ſociety (and 
Credulity has an extenſive dominion), are for a 
period of fix years doomed to liſten to a ſtring of 
charges, each involving ſupreme guilt, [exhibited | 


againſt a veteran, grey in the ſervice of his coun- 


try,” ſome portion of the obloquy will attach itſelf 
to the common conception of the unſuſpecting 


many l—and I have no doubt but Mr. Buzxxs 


himſelf, the ſapient, the indefatigable Lord Para- 
mount of the inquiſitorial band, finds it difficult 
©: obliterate from his memory, evety trace of 
theſe high- coloured enormities aſcribed to Mr. 
HasTiNGs, which were ſketched, : but never 


finiſhed, in the ſynod of his deſerted; comfortleſs, 


wot-begone- party: the vulgar, have an adage, * 


ſigniſying, that where much drr i is thrown, ſome 
will adhere; and as the maxims of the vulgar are 
generally the coarſe fruit of Experience, it is in- 
cumbent on the liberality and tht juſtice of the 


Legiſlature, to reflect on the conſequence of ſuch 


extraneous prejudices, and adopt meaſures, ding... 


os a 1 if not removal of fo along an 


Events had 3 * the * of * wal 
of Mr. HasTiNGs, which are intimately connected 
with his hiſtory, and which have 'placed-his! cha- 
rater beyond the reach of inceſſant ene 1 
or ſtudious miſtepreſentation. 

When this ente ge o of: the e peace of * 


n 
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— 
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individual begad; the Parties into which the Houſe 
of Commons was divided, bore towards each 
other the: moſt fixed and deadly hate— It was a - 
warfare of antipathies a conteſt for precedence 
in illiberality. The oppoſition now broken, diſ- 
pirited, and defeated, was then an united, actiue, 
and powerful body, differing from the Kings 
Miniſters upon principle, and as their leaders have 

often avowed, differi ring fundamentally, and irrecon. . 
cilcallj yr. 

The party met at the Dukx of PorTLAND! „ 55 
one of the Judges on the trial, early in 1786, and ĩt =, 
was then determined to ſupport Ms. Burks in his 
propoſed: impeachment.— Heaven, in its diſpen- 
ſations of juſtice, has ſince made Mr. Bugzxz the 
inſtrument for ſcattering to atoms that numerous 
and redoubted phalanx Like the fabled caſtles in; 


romance, touched. by. the necromantic rod, it is 
now vaniſhed, 


And melted into air.” 4: e 


* 


In no quarter of the globe was the proſecution 
of Mr. HasrIxos a popular or approved meaſure, 
and in no aſter-age will it be quoted without ab- 
horrence.— The Miniſter had unequiyocally given 
to him, the envied credit of preſerving Ind; a to 
Steat Britain, when ſhe was aſſalled by a hoſt of 


® foes — The directors and the proprietors had re- 


turned him their unanimous thanks for his lon 

faithful, and efficient ſervices; and it was a fact of. 
univerſal notorjety, that no Engliſhman had at any 
period been fo generally beloved throughout In- 
doſtan, as Mr. HasTinGs was, even after the 
loſs of his power, and when menaced with a pub- 
lie proſecution in peripeive, 


Ci Nn 


MY, 
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cn 5 
Aocunſiaricet have taken place in the progreſs - 
of this trial, which rendered it more generally 
contemned than it was at its commencement— 
Every ſtage produced ſome latent hideouſneſs, and 
that hideouſneſs produced national diſguſt |—as the 
various and contradictory deſigns of the N wen þ 
chiefs in the legiſlative inqueſt became developed, 
the people became diſſatisfied:— while Mr. Buzxks - 
1 fariouſly ruſhed into an unfathomable and unaſcer- 
| tained ocean, to grope for a North-eaſt paſſage to the - 
point of his deſire; the wily ſcavenger of the ſtate _ 
was ſecurely doubling the. Cape under the colours 
of a common enemy !—bur, like many aquatic - 
_ adventurers, the. navigation will be as ruinous to 
their employers as themſelves !—the raſhneſs of the 
former has conſigned both the bark and the crew 
to deſtruction; and the circumfluent movements 
of the other, will be ignominious and unprofitable! 
The firſt year was diſtinguiſhed by that won- 
derful difference between the ſpeeches of the ma- 
nagers, and the King's Miniſters, as to the paſt, 
and actual ſtate of India! —by the former it was 
declared to be irretrievably ruined; by the latter 
the Britiſh poſſeſſions were affirmed to be the moſt 
flouriſhing in _Indoſtan !— 
— 2 the ſecond year of the trial liek co 
menced, his Majeſty's indiſpoſition drew from 15 
Fox, Mr. Burks, and Lord LouoHBOROVR 
(the three great leaders of the oppoſition), certain 
1 8 as to the 1 92 of the Px ix c of WaLES“, 
which, WE 


„What food for meditation 3 is given to the ralf and pa- 
triot, by the unexpected and extraordinary ſeceſſion of this 
auguſt perſonage from his party ?—., party who had ſtood by 
. with the moſt angα,—]iͤicd firmneſs in all weathers: h 
1 ne ver 


% S 
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*which, from their novelty and momentous ten- 
deney, made them very unpopular throughout 
Great Britain. —The conduct of the trial being in 
the hands of ſuch an all-graſping, daring, and ab- 

horred party, it became in the public eye, even a 
more odious proceeding than before. 

In the next year, 1790, Mr. Burke, . 
- outrageous oppoſition to the Regency-bill had 
created the moſt marked difguſt in every province 
of the realm, took that fort of twiſt, which in- 
fured him the cordial approbation of all who are 
attached either to the monarchy or the church, — 
Poſterity will hEfitate to admit ſo extraordinary, fo 

violent a change—T hey will not believe ſuch foul 
tergiverſation to have been in any man pretending to 
the exerciſe of common honeſty !—That the indivi- 

dual who publicly inſulted all fovereigns fo groſsly 
as to afhrm « That Kings were naturally lovers of 

« low company — who treated the nobility with ſo 
| much diſreſpect, as to declare © That many of 


never abandoned their poſt even at the command of Virtue !— 

The fallen remnants of this diſmembered monſter, have become 
pious in trouble, and quote holy writ !—Put not your traſt in 

- Princes, is echoed by the mourners through the land !—If they 
ever deſerved well of him at all, they do not merit ill of him 
now; his accuſtomed aſſeveration, that he would ſooner eat 
2 toads than coaleſce, or even canvas with Mr. , led them 
1 to imagine he was ſerious in a port, in which the greateſt have 
proved irreſolute !—Common Rimour' has inſimuated that he 
has actually received an immenſe compenſation from his Ma- 
jeſty, for this ſudden ſacrifice of habitual amity : but to ſuppoſe 
for a moment that he would dend fo far, as to barter the long- 
eſtabliſhed prejudices of his heart, for a meſs of pottage, is to 
ſuppoſe what I hope is totally impoſſible. Vet aſter all (as Mr. 
Fox very pointedly obſerved i in a recent debate in the Houle of 
CR MY The policy of Princes is ee and 


* * above all „ * 
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(14 x 
8 em. were perfectiy ready and willing to * 

e the part of pimps, paraſites, tale · bearers, and 
« buffoons —who entertained fo bad an opinion 
of the King's Miniſters, as to affirm, That the 
'* conſolidated corruption of ages, that all the acts 
« and monuments. in the heroic times of Roman 
 injquity, did not equal the gigantic corruption 
« of one ſingle act done by them.” —It will not, 
1 repeat, be believed chat a man profeſſing ſuch ſen- 
iments, 5 fk BE Navering, crouching, pi- 
tiful panegyri Kings, t. "Toole nobility, and 
thoſe miniſters Wa this change has ſo far had an 
effect, that Mr. Buxkx has managed every thing 
as he pleaſed, from the time this apoſtacy of 
opinion took place.—In one inſtance only has the 
Miniſter thwarted his views, by appointing Sir 
Joan SHORE to the government o 4 55 al: —of 
that appointment Mr. Bux xx has loudly — pub- 
licly complained, becauſe, as he fays, Sir Jonx is 
- implicated in the charges preferred againſt Mr. 
Hasrixos by the Commons of Great Britain; 
but J rather think he has complained, becauſe 
© "that gentleman's evidence totally deſtroys the moſt 
important of the accuſations, and becauſe he 
pointedly and emphatically ſwore, that the cha- 
rafter of Mr. HasTiNGs was highly reſpected in 
India, and proverbial for probity, maden 5 and 
wiſdom. 

The trial ES the three following ears, 
and while I am writing, the /ix! year of it is 
about to commence, and will exhibit a moſt fin 
r, awful, and uncommon ſpectacle -a man 
accuſed of being the ſcourge of no inconſiderable 
| bre of the human race, has the inexpreſſible 

ppineſs of keing that numerous people united 

in 


—_ 


ED 


ſtate of India; let me only refer 


N '4 * 


if his . and ſupplicating Heaven in his bes 


Half !—a man accuſed of diminiſhing the reſources 


of India, who has the undeſcribable ſatisfaction to 
hear the Miniſter taking credit every year, for the 


increaſe of thoſe particular reſources—a man ac- 
cuſed- of haying reduced fertile provinces to un- 


cultivated defarts, has lived to ſee the Miniſter 


ſelect for the goyernment of Bengal, that gentle- 


man, whoſe evidence has inconteſtably proved the 
aſſertion to be an ungenerous, a wicked, and a 
diabolic calumny !—The hiſtory of no age or 
country involves any event equal to this in * 
juſtice or abſurdity. 

It is not my deſign to enter furt 


r into the 
ich of i 
readers as deſire to be more particularly informec 


to the proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, 


where Mr. Dunpas, the India Miniſter, has an- 
nually pronounced the panegyrick of Mr. Has- 
TINGS, by annually 8 the progreſſive ww 
Proyement of Ben 


What a world is this, where the morality of f 


che man is incompetent to his protection from in- 
ſult and preſumed diſhonour here every miſ- 
Creant can affix ſuch a ſtain upon the moſt exalt 

100 tation, as requires one of the allotted ſtages 0 


„to blanch or purify and where the hazard 


great that he periſhes beforg the concluſion ? 85 
5 have the moſt ſerious reaſolfÞ think, which, 
highly neceſſary I could reduce to evidence, Gar 
ſeyeral of this perſecuted gentleman's moſt. viru- 
len opponents, do not, nor ever did believe, that 
an hundredth part of the charges and atrocities 
Exhibited againſt him, were founded on the baſis 


= of True, although they have been urged 1 
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eee een 
tle and wriggling effort of ratiocination their 
malign hope reſted on the broad ſuppoſition, that 
all humanity being frail, Mr. HasTiNGs, in com- 
mon with the ſpecies, might peradventure be un- 
"wiſe, even when the judgment was ſatisfied with 
the origin of the deed OE CEO WY. 
WY us of this judicial proceeding,” the 
Engliſh language has been tortured and exhauſted, 
to produce terms of the moſt vulgar and abuſive 
tendency, to harraſs and inſult a manacled victim. 

Some of the following poliſhed epithets, iſſued 
from the claſſic lip of the gentle and conſiſtent ED- 
Mund Box E /—< Captain-general- of Iniquity— 
4 Robber —Plunderer-—Murderer !''-—Theſe, and 

other opprobrious and coarſe phraſes, have been 
applied to Mz. HasTinGs, with all the vehemence 
of conſuming malice, to the diſgrace of Parliament, 
and the outrage of common decency. But India 
has not been filent, during the progreſs of this 
wonderful effort; natives and Europeans have 
eagerly united, as one man, to bear teſtimony to 
his virtues and urbanity ; and the univerſal voice 
of ſociety has loudly and pathetically rejected the 
monſtrous and abſurd declamation, which has, for 
ſo many years, vulgarized the echoes of Weſt- 
minſter Hall. Under all this accumulated ob- 
loquy, ſo admirah has been the magnanimity of 
Mr. HAs Ns, that twice, and twice only, in the 
tedious paſſing away of five years, has the habitual 
ſerenity of his mind been diſturbed ; when the 
feelings of the man ſo far triumphed. over the 
firmneſs of the philoſopher, as to force him to the 
* commiſſion of a venial error, and make him for- 
get himſelf, The firſt inſtance occurred upon a 
5 petulant 


' 


EF - WY: 

petulant and very unfounded obſervation by Mas, 

nx; andthe ſecond happened when Mr. Ab Au 

àccuſed him of intentionally puiting a wrong date 
to a letter, which had in fact been kept back from 
the records by Sir JoHN MAerHER SO. Pro- 
voked beyond the endurance of even patienee by 
fuck a charge, he called out Aoudly, ff It was 
falſe s Theſe natural effuſions of inſullad vor- 

chineſs, were in the" firſt 4 of this miſerable? 


trial. From that time; he has deported himſglt 


with ſuch a portion of refignation and cdlneſe, 48 
would not have diſhonoured Seneg@. 
Though ſuch behaviour on the 
HasTinos (/ituated as he is) wa wrong as ta 
effect, it was unqueſtionably right as to principle. 
I have obſerved with infinite concern, tit the 
man who can make his diſpoſition ſubſervient to 
accommodating meanneſs, and curb: the noble 
energies of his nature, in ſituations where a due 
ſenſe of perſonal dignity urges him to be impe | 
tuous, will have a manifeſt advantage over him, 
in whoſe mind honour is a governing adherent ! 
As a member of ſociety, Mr. HasTinGs: is 
teſpected and beloved by all who have the envied 
pleaſure of knowing him. He is learned, yet 
modeſt—poignant, yet not ſevere: the vaſt at- 
tainments of his mind have dh made him arro- 
gant, nor his long continuance in poder diſdain- 
ful to humility. Theſe rare qualities are ſupported 
by the cooleſt intrepidity, as he is poſſeſſed of as 
much perſonal and political courage, as ever inha- 
bited a human boſom. L 2 £1201 
He is perhaps the only inſtance in Britiſh: hiſ- 
tory (Lord Ropnxy excepted) of a man who has 
ſcornedMto court a party /—Not to mention the 
EET. b G 7 events 
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22 
pal of N. 
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«< ” * 
2 periods, let us eontraſt his con- 


duct with chat of our modern great men. The late 
Muſtrious admiral, Lord KEprzl, * and 
without a: bluſn, avowed himſelf to be a party 
man; and Gen. 'Ruxcayns, after. the ſurrender 
of his army at Saratoga, threw bimſelf (for pur- 
poſes: ſufficiently Bbvious) into the arms of Mr. 
Fox friends. If powerful intereſts leugued 
to aſſail cheſe great: characters, they had the con- + 
| 12 of being po erfully ſupperted,—Nut Mr. 
agate: Raving the moſt. perfect reliance on 
god ſenſe and diſcernment of his. countrymen, 
| the good ku that his character in India, ſtands 
vpon a foundation ſo ample and firm, that the moſt 
ngeniousg ezertions of all the orators in Britain, 
dann undermine or deſtroy it — has never at- 
tenipted to conciliate a party {—Fhe hour of his 
triumph cannot be ſaid to be approaching; it has 
actually arrived. The good and the virtuous of 
all deſcriptions lament his impeachment, as a na- 
tional ignominy; nor will — be found one man 
throughout this Kingdom, hardy enough to avow, | 
that any party, as @ party, has acquired credit with 
the ſubjects of this dominion; in particular, or the 
world in (general, for its conduct towards Mr. 
HasSTINGsS3 nor has the character of any indivi- 
dual who has oppeſed him, been exalted by tat 
dien the public eſtimation. 
Mr. Hasrinos enjoys a very uncommon por- 
dich off ealth, for a man ſo far advanced in life, 
and who has conſumed ſo many years in the anxious 
toils of a ſupreme office, and ſituated in a region 
of the globe where the heat is nearly intolerable. 
The verity of the patriarchal dogma, that we 
ere n to ſuffer much more than to to joy, was 
J Never 
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never more 
merited ſufferings of this devoted gentleman 4 
yet "happily, for the maintenance of comfort, our 
minds are o organifed, that their peace is not 
entirely dependent upon unqualified W or 
local depreſſion; as we all know, that, however 
fubtle the wavings of ratiocination may be 
by refined art, and the intereſts of right ard rung. 
mingled and perverted by deliberate deſign, or 
— accident, that what & juſt 
Iy prevail; that the frail texture of £< 


ny wilt 


eventual- 


itluftrated than in the tha : 


be burſt by Time, and the loathſome ile b 


. "ej be followed by poſthumous execration. 

How piteouſly muſt the Dz17$# took down 
upon the viciſſitudes of our co being! 
How much muſt be forrow fof our Mconception 
of the duties of exiſtence : ſeeing man, created for 
all the purpoſes of felicity, only eager to wound lis 


neighbour, and abaſe himſelf—alt hurrying to fa« 


crifice- at the fane of Refentment, and each in- 


conſiderable animal labouring to wick! the gt | 


| debrolt of deltruction. ; io 2 


3 4384-4 


. 


| ——— Could great men themes 5 
gf As Jove himſelf does, Fore would ne*er be quiet: 


For every pelting, pe petty officer, would uſe 


His heaven for 
-Merciful heaven — 


Exery reſource of ngenulcy has ese 
by his enemies, to find a'fitlficude between Mr. 
HasTinGs and C. VIIIIs, the Nrator of Sicily, 
though nothing in nature can be more diſſimilar, 
than the characters of the two men. VERRES eH- 
tered Sicily like a common curſe, introducing ty⸗ 
ranny, rapine, and aſſaſſination. Mr. HasTinos 
entered India like a common benefit, introducing” 
C 2 , nearly 


r—nothing but thunder, OY 
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| E 20 | 
nearly as many advantages to Indoſtan as the Pro- 
LEMIES had to Egypt. * .: nt ror 
Ihe perſecutors of Mr. HasTinGs attempt to 
apologize for their conduct, by declaring that he ſuſ- 


fers no more than what the laws of the land will 
authoriſe. If this argument is true, ſome of our 


laws cannot be conſidered as ſome of our bleſ- 
ſings. All laws enacted in all ſtates, muſt have 


good ſenſe for their baſis, and a reciprocity of ſo- 


cial good for their end; if they are found in the 


iſſue not to be thus modelled, the aggrieved will 


effectually Complain, and the ſtatute cannot be 
durable; as thoſe enormities which are arranged by 
method, are of all others the more intolerable. 
Every man, according to the tenor of our Legi- 


. » — 0 l . ; 
flature, is p ſumed to be innocent, previous to 


his conviction. This reſolution was wiſely adopt- 
ed by our anceſtors, to oppoſe that overbearing 
tide of -prejudice, which would otherwiſe come 


' ruſhing down, even upon innocence, when charg- | 


ed with malefactions, either by ignorance or ma- 
lice : the Peers of the Culprit would proceed to, 
inveſtigation, with minds tinged by horror, and 
half thoſe well-timed ſubtleties which operate to 
develope facts, would be unheeded by the. vaſt 


force of vindictive prepoſſeſſion.— It is a material 


queſtion which demands a folemn agitation, to know 
which are productive of the moſt miſchievous ef- 
fects, a judicial code, involving an over-ſtrained ri- 
gour, or the unreſt Aa degrees of deſpotiſm, un- 
qualified by example ? In the latter inſtance, the 


victim would have the conſolation of being im- 


| properly treated in the firſt inſtance that conſola- 


tion is denied. Neither the ſeverity of the Dra- 
conian or Japaneſe laws reduced the number o 5 


. 


* 


„ 
fences in the territories ſubject to their malign in- 
e +; | | The 


* The following faithful extract. and collefons from the printed 2 
minutes of the evidence given fefore the Lords, in the trial of 
Mr. Haſtings, and from the journals of both houſes of Parliament, 
as to former trials of impeachments, may gratify thoſe who 
heard Colonel M*Leed's ſpeech in favour of Mr. Haſtings. 
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\FORMER IMPEACHMENTS, OY 
| „ Finiſhed in 
Earl of Strafford, in the year 1640 "IE 


| - - 11 days. 
Archbiſhop Laud, *'- 1643 = — 10 ds. 
Viſcount Stafford . 1680 - - 7 do. 
Dr. Sacheverell - 1709-10 = = 10 do. 
Earl of Wintown - 1715 - - 3 do. 
Earl of Macclesfield -< „ 10 do. 
Lord Lovat - 1746-7 = - 6 do. 

66 | 


The longeſt time, therefore, during which the lords have 
fat upon any impeachment, previous to that of Mr. Haſtings, 
appears to have been nineteen days, and the adjournments were 


for a very few days only, except in Laud's caſe, which hap- 
pened d * 


ng the civil war. 


- The impeachment of Mr. Haſtings, how different. 


Accuſation—announced in the Houſe, of Commons, 16th 
June, 1785. £7 | 
W ied to the Lords, and bail put in, 2 iſt 

ay, 1787. : | 

Trial—commenced 13th February 1788, and continued 
during the three following ſeſſions of parliament, the Lords 
having ſat ſixty-nine days, thirty-one of which have been 
nearly occupied in ſpeeches and debates, as appears by the 
following account : | | | | 


1788. BY, : 
15th | 
10 February, Mr. Burke »_ 2 G2 
19th * ü 
Ms * A * ad 
8 2 * | 
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The primary, though not imous in- 
ſtrument, in chis judicial enquiry, is Mr. Enxvnn 
x BURKE, 
© ed Do, Aur. Fon |» | 
- z5th Do. r. Greys =» - 1 
. h . about two "FRA 
» 39th Do. Much mixed debate. 
1oth April, Debate. 
11th Do. Mr. Anſtruther and Mr. W with. | 
55 a ſhort examination of Meſſrs. 
* Binn and Gardner + 2 
15th Do. Mr. Adam 1. 
16th Do. Mr. Pelham, followed by a ; ſhort ox | 
F | amination of a witneſs - I 
3 SA 
12 June, Mr. Sheridan - - 5 
33th : . 
1789. 
On the gth of February, Mr. Haſtings pre- 
ſented a petition to the Lords, ſtating 
his expences, yp to that time, to amount 
to upwards of THIRTY THOUSAND | 
POUNDS. + 
21ſt April | | 
| pr 8 46; 
_ br P | Mr, Burke 2 - — — + 
7th May, } 5 
14th Do. Debate — - OY 
2oth 1 | | 9 5 % | 
x 21ſt | Do. l . | : 
27th Da. Do. w_ | 
= } June Do. - - 0 2 
24th Do Do. producing an n immedi adjourn- 
. | 3 ment wah 2 1 
2 | zoth Do. Do. 2 We * * 
| | 1790. | 
_ 16th February, Mr. Anſtruther - - I 
22d | 
© 234 Do Debate - 48 
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. 
Bene a man who will be quoted with Vonder 1 
inborn Giſtorians, u the Se of it 


2gth Do. Ds. Mel „ 
„, Do _ = ,.: i= pots 1 


bi] hase Mn. * fi — =» | i 


Days occupied in * - „ 
Days occupied i in 8 82 of the managers 20 
3 


Total — oy 2 
0 3 


Decifons «pox en that aroſe during the above Fx1y-nine * 
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Seiden 1 88. Seventh da of the trial 
7 Twelfth ty D No . 


| 1 For fourth da 2 | 
7 Forty. Sch day 4 ban | Fo 
Fony 2ixth day = RD | 
Forty-ſeventh day - {| * © | 
Forty-etghth day - . 
Forty-ninth day 8 „ ee 
| Fiftieth da — $12 in 2d year, 
Fifey-firſt daß r 
F 1 day | 


ard < 


1790. Fifty-ninth day 


8 


— toy - Ton 

vlecon - "Minas | 

Sixry-third day = es in 3a ger 
Sixty-fifth da : My 
1 2 * 105 "TOM! 
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The tergiverfation of his intellectual powers, is a 
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n THE MANAGERS. 


1788. Tenth day 
- 1789. -Forty-ſeventh-day - Js in 2d year, 


Total againſt the 


* 


Forty-fourth day - 


managers 20 
Total for 3 


g 


Lind 


_ 9 2 cars 


- 


1 in iſt year. 


\ * 


3 
3 


WY” 
17 


None in 3d year. 


—— 


* 


| Of the above 20 queſtions decided againſt the managers, 
| ID were put to the judges; and of the three decided for the 
managers, one was put to the judges. 


Peers ale bove died face Mr, Haine was impeached. = 


„Pues f (/ 
Cumberland 
Chandos 
Mancheſter 
St. Albans 


© 


Waldegrave . 
Kinnoul | 
Graham 


Stanhope 


Guilford * 
Effingham 


_ Guilford 


Darlington 
Strafford. 
Viſcounts. 
ous ue 
lingbroke 
Courtenay 
Dudley and Ward. 
Biſhops. 


Shipley, of St. Aſaph 
Halifax, of St. Aſaph 
Thurlow, of Durham 


Harley, of Hereford 


- Beauclerk, of Hereford 


Law, 


Law, of Carliſle 

Moſs, of Exeter 

Home, of Norwich 

Wilſon, of Briſtol. 
Barons. 

1e 

Say and Sele 

Grantley  . 

Borringdon 

Berwick 

Heathfield 

Gage 

Craven 

Rodney 

Dover 

Mulgrave. 


Scots peers not now in partfa.. 


ment. 
Marquis of Lothian 
Earl of Moreton 
Earl of Caſſels 
Earl of Galloway 
Earl of Hopetoun 
Earl of Aberdeen 
Earl of Selkirk 
Earl of Dunmore 
Lord Kinnaird. 


(25) 
dhink, that the imbecilities of age give him a pri- 
vilege to be recreant to the convictions of man- 


+ 
Mulgrave 
Harwood 
Grenville 
Verulum 
Douglas 


Baron Ga 
Douglas, 


hood ! 


ord Morton. +: 


| New peers for Scotland 


Kelly 


Lauderdale 
Dumfries 


St. Davids 


Glouceſter 
Norwich 
Exeter 
Carliſle 
Briſtol. 
Totals — Dead, or not - 


Creations 


turned in this 


— 


Creations and Scotch peers. New peers for Scoland = 
Peers ſucceeding by =} 


Lords. 
Kevyon 
Dover 
Malmſb 
Fife wad 


ſcent, who have 
taken their ſeats 


Total 


The charge flates the Aab dance and reſult of all the eule 


articles to be, 


1ſt, That Mr. Haſtings has acted to the great loſs and da- 


mage of the revenues. 


adly. 


Torn el 


© Hood !—Had this furious, implacable, but pitiable 
man, exiſted in the remoter ages, and foamed and 


o +. » 


ws 4 bellowed 
oy 2dly. 8 oppreſſion, and deſtruction of the 


' Inhabitants of Bengal. | 


3dly. To the oppreſſion of the princes in alliance with 
Great Britain. 'F 


t 


"As 60 the beſt point——lt appears by the fifth zupih of the 


_ ſecret: committee, that the total revenues and reſources of the 


Bengal government, from April 1771 to April 1772, the year 


preceding Mr. Haſtings's acceſſion to the government, was 


three crore thirteen lacks, twenty-three thouſand eight hnndred 


ninety- five current rupees. 


On the 26th May 1788 (and conſequently ſubſequent to the 


. commencement of the trial), the houſe of commons voted, that 


from 1782-3 to 1784-5, the annual revenues were upon an 


* average of three years, five twenty-one lacks, eighty- 
eight thouſand one — fiſty- ſix current rupees. 
Lheſe were the three 


years of Mr. Haſtings's admini- 
ſtration, and the increaſe compared with the three laſt years. 
immediately preceding his government, appears to be about 
TWO MILLIONS, ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
POUNDS STERLING. 78 A. 
As to the ſecond point—On the 2d of June, r790, John 
Shore, Eſq. late member of the ſupreme council in Bengal, and 
a witneſs called by the managers, gave the following teſtimony : 
viz. Property has been more ſecure, ang individuals leſs appreſſed, 
wnder the Britiſh government, than under the government of the 
nabobs. The natives are in general more happy, Since the year 
2770, to the time I left India, the agriculture, population, and 
general. proſperity of the country had increaſed. The period of 
which Mr. Shore ſpeaks, involves the whole of Mr, Haſtings's 
adminiſtration. ; | : / 


. Teflimony in fawaur of the conduct and charafter of Mr. Haſtings. 


In 1773, he was appointed, by act of parliament, governor» 
general of Bengal, for five years, 

1778, re-appointed for 1 year. 

I779, - do. do. 1 year, 
ne * 10 years. ä 
1782, The court of proprietors, by a majority of near fox 
$6 one, returned Mr. Haſtings their thanks for his ſervices, and 

n 


F 


J 


t, 
bello wed forth his maledictios, ſimllar to his pre- 


drawn 


ſent mode, his irrational feroeity would have 


in particular for diy overtione duting the war, in ſupport of the 
Carnatic and Bombay. E | 
- 1783, The court of proprietors again returned their thanks 
to Mr. Haſtings for his ſervices, and in particular for having 
effected a peace with _ Mahrattas, preſſed | Fe | 
1784 e court of directors e „in ſrongeit 
vein: the ſenſe of the ſervices performed by Mr. Haſtings, in 
' furniſhing ſupplies for the ſupport of the war. | 
Ditto. The thanks of the proprietors were tranſmitted to 
1 with the following reſolukion of the court of 
ors : 9 50 8 5 
As peace and tranquillity are now perfectly eſtabliſhed 
60 1 — India, and this court being ſenſible that i þ 
c happy event has been pringipally owing to the very able 
0 karate exertions of our governor- general and the ſupreme 
F council— 3 . 
4“ Reſolved ynanimoufly—That the thanks of this court be 
„ conveyed to Warren Haſtings, Efq. for his firm, unwearied, 
+ * and ſucceſsful endeavours in procuring the late peace with 
ve the ſeveral powers in India.” | | # 
Note. Theſe diſpatches muſt have had the ſanction of the 
board of controul, 
1785, They expreſſed their and unanimons ſenſe of 
the long, faithful, and able ſervices of Mr. Haſtings. 
Feb. 1, 1785. On the approach of Mr. Haſtings's depar- 
ture from India, an addreſs was preſented to him by the Britiſh 
inhabitants of Calcutta, profeſſing the warmeſt admiration of 
his private and public conduct. 22 RD ASE 
Fth Auguſt, 1785. An addrefs was tranſmitted to him in 
England, from the army, to the fame effet. 
| In June, 1785, On his arrival in England, he was introduced 
to the court of direQors, when the chairman, by order, and in 
the name of the court, returned him their #2an:mozs thanks for 
the long, faithful, and able fervices, which he had rendered the 


Theſe racTs alſo appear: 


" Firft. Though the accuſation and trial were known from 
one end of India to the other, not a ſingle complaint from any 
| | due 


— 


| | * 
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an exorciſm from the church, to expel the demon 


from his troubled ſyſtem. With the mental 
| | blackneſs 


one rndividgal has been trankilines againk Mr. Haſtings, or | 
made to-the ſupreme council there. | 

Secondly. . From every part of India the ſtrongeſt teſtimo- 
rials have been tranſmitted in his favour, VIZ. - 


Benares - From the rajah of Benares and his fog 
© the natives of family and rank in the ze- 
mindary, cauzies, muftees, and men of 
learning reſiding in Benares. | 
From the pundits and bramins of Benares. 4 
From the pilgrims and ſtrangers from various 
parts of Indoſtan, reſiding in Benares. 
8 From the merch y ſo bankers of Benares. 
Moorſhedabad. From the 1 engal, Mobareck ul 
| | Dowla, his r ions, . the principal offi- 
cers of his court. 
From the relations of the nabob Moboreck ul 
Dowla, and ſeveral of the natives of Raje- 
malie. 
Frem the perſons of family and rank, mer- 
' * chants, bankers, and natives of character re- 
ſiding in the city of Moorſhedabad. 
Oude From the nabob Vizier, incloſed in a letter o 
Earl Cornwallis. 
From his miniſters, Hoſſein Reza Cawn, and 
Hyder Beg Khan. # 
From the principal officers of rank in _ 
nabob's court. 
Furruckabad - From the nabob of Furruckabad, incloſed in a 
letter to Earl Cornwallis. 
From the men of rank, mofti cazies, ſtudents, 
merchants, and bankers, reſiding in the city 
4. and diſtrict of Furruckabad. 
Dinagopore From the zemindar of Dinagopore, his kail, 
| and the public officers of the zemindary. 
' Dacca - = From the nabob of Dacca, incloſed in a letter 
to Earl Cornwallis, 
From the men of rank, and principal natives 
of the city of Jehanguirna r. 
Siberres - From the zemindar of Siberres. 
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blacknels of a wounded Mont, he holds the enptl 


E, e as * We anotheg 
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From the-rajah of Nuddea. 
From the bramins and aa "4 

From; che zemindars, chowdries, and talock- 
dars of the province of Nuddea. 

Three addreſſes from the zemindars, @ , 
and principal inhabitants of the Sungletary, 
or a mountainous part of the. diſtrict, fr 
brought to a ſtate of civilization in the go- 
vernment of Mr. Haſtings. | 

From the men of rank and family, merchants, 
bankers, cauzies, and principal natives of 


the city of Patna. 
From the zemindars, chowdries, and talook- 
dars of Silberres. 
From the'rajah of Burdwan, and zemindars of 
2 
rom the pundits of t ur 
From the rajah of Jeſlore. f 
From the zemindars, chowdries, and talook. 
dars of Mahommed 8 
From the rajah of Cooch Beyhar, and his of- 


ficers. 

From the ranny of Rajeſhahy, her adopted 
ſon, and the principal officers of the c- 
mindary. 

From the zemindars, chowdries, and talook- 
dars of Midnapore. 

From the zemindars and canongoes of Sylhet. 

From the zemindars, talookdars, and chow- 
dries of Rochunpore, Luſhkerpore, and Je- 
hanguirpore. 

From the zemindars, talookdars, and chow- 
dries of Zellah Moorſhedabad. 

From the zemindars, talookdars, and chow- 
dries of Jellaſore. | 

From the zemindars, chowdries, and talook= 
dars of the diſtrict of Dacca. | 

From the zemindars, chowdries, and talook- 
dars of the Zillah Momenſuig. 4 

- From 


2 e "+ BY 
 Hagpidal, has fworn eternal enmity to an eſti- 
gab] . noble —— . 


2 hs Aude dar of Beerbhoom, and his 

ncipal officers. 

F — 2 reſidents and ee of 

From * er of Pachete, and his prinei- 
pal officers, 


| "a From the great and principal people, mer- 


chants, and others, inhabitants of the city 
of Calcutta. 
- From other inhabitants and merchants of Cal- 
Cutta. 
5 rom other perſons of rank, and of different 
ſeets and perſuaſions, of the city of Calcutta. 
From the Greeks Ret in Calcutta, and in 
other parts of Bengal 
From the z&@indar cf Tomlook rajah Anun- 
dernarain. i 
Feen, my un Janenkee; zemindar of My- g 


0<; ranny Sougundah, zemindar of Doo- 
roodumnam. 

From rajah Beeruarain, zemindar of Jella- 

+ mootah. _ | 

From rajah. Debindurnarain, zemindar of Sous 

jahmootak. | 


"he following teſlimonies have been given in the Houſe of 

34 by gentlemen called as witneſſes by the men. fully 
ng Col. M*Cleod's teſtimony. 

be Archer. I believe there is not a more amiable pri- 

vate character in any country, than Mr. Haſtings. Printed 


354. 


ilbin. ja the time I reſided in India, Mr. 

s was conſidered as a man of very great abilities, and a 
humanity : his character was univerſally reſpected in 
I looked upon him as a very great man—as a man of 
_ Integrity and humani „ Printed evidence, page 889. 

. 


Doved Anderſon, 


Except by a very few men indeed, 


the adherents of former parties, who had been diſappointed in 
| their, expectations, the character of Mr. Haſtings was held in 
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very 
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88 ſo poliſhed, fo letteted, ſo 8 4 A 


2 as Mr. BuxxE's, wants that benignity which 


uld be CONE. en wich know- 3 "= 


very lis h eſtimation: he was * hamane and Abe 


reſted : 1 never heard him 3 of, but in the higheſt terme 
in the courts where I refid Printed evidence, page 1234. 
Juobn Shore, Eſq. I believe the natives in India entertained, 
a very favourable opinion of Mr. Haſtings : in this way the 
natives thought of him, after the charges againſt him had been 


ſent out to Eads. I confider myſelf on a familiar footing with 


Mr. Haſtings ; but I hope I ſhould not be ſo, if f though häu 
2 mercenary, or eruel man. Printed: evideiice, page 


* 

r. . Markbein, fon of the archbi of York, went through 
y very long croſs-examination'; 2 longeſt, perhaps, ever 
known or heard of, bur each anſver ferv to confirm the in- 
nocence of Mr, Haſtings. 
The cloſe of his — was fingular and ſtriking, and 


appeared to affect the court and the auditors, as much as it did 

r. Markham himſelf. He was aſked if there was any part of . 

Mr. Haſtings's conduct to Cheyt Sing, that appeared 40 ham as 
reſulting from vindictive, malicious, or intereſted. motives? He 


en that he had known Mr. Haſtings for ＋ years maſt 
ately, and was convinced, that in- no part of his 


conduct was he biaſſed by vindictive, malicious, or intereſted 


motives ; that he was convinced he had ever made the 
ood, and the honour and advantage of his country his prſt 


ject: on that of himſelf or his own intereſt, he never be- 
ſtowed a thought, and with a voice ſcarcely audible | 4 ener; | 


from the reflection that ſuch a man ſhould have been 
by a combination of parties), laying his hand upon tis, heart. 28 


the time, he added. 7 am convinced, my Lords, be is the moſs 


% virtRous man of the age in which be lives.” 


To thefe _ be added, the honourable and ancquivocal | 


teſtimonies in his favour, from Colonel Popham, — — 
Symes, &. &c. It ſhould be properly noted to poſterity, that 


Captain Symes went out to: India as aid- de- camp ta General 


Muſgrove, during the preſent war, ſinee this momentous trial 


began, and after very active ſervice, is now returned, to inform 


the ſubjects of this realm, that all ranks and degrees of people 
in India, continue to revere the name and memory of Mr, 
HasTixG Wet ET | 
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N 
ledge; and without which knowledge cannot be 
EE the Muſes mourn at mortal defection, 
and Philoſophy ſhrinks tremulous from' the public 
eye, leſt ſuch examples might nurture an idea that 
er influence could not ſoften the adamantine heart 
of Revenge Vet there are, who would not be 
amazed to find this political Quixote, in the ap- 
= aching year, a more obſequious ſlave to Mr. 
ASTINGS than the Perſian Sophi ever knew |—as 
the ſame ungovernable and unwarrantable ſpirit 
which inclined him to treat his Sovereign, in the 
| hour of miſery, like a mad ſavage, may impel him 
to his preſent violence—and his conſequent humi- 
lity to the BEST of Kings (when his perils were 
) may aſſimilate (when the. toil becomes un- 
Profitable) with his future penitence to the BEST of 
MEN. 
The epoch at which this moſt wonderful trial com- 
menced, was very unfavorable to Mr. HasTiNGs, g 
and conſequently favorable to his enemies; if I 
were aſked, how any point of time, could be inauſpi- 
cious to the inveſtigation of an innocent man's con- 
duct, I would reply, that there are ſeaſons, when, 
from a concurrence of extraordinary events, the 
tide of private knavery and public credulity run con- 
fluent $4 correſpondent!—At periods, not very re- 
mote from the commencement of this inquiſition, 
ſeveral defaulrers had been brought to trial, and in 
ſome ſort diſcomfited, whoſe improprieties had been 
enacted in the oriental world!—Thefe occurrences 
paved the way, for a general reception of any pre- 
judice, which perſons leſs inventive and important 
than thoſe alluded to might fabricate, ſor the tem- 
porary oppreſſion of the . beſt character, the letter 
of whoſe gency had not- been W diftimilar ow 
© 


. 
* 
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ih Tun 3 ® 
the individuals previouſly. arraigned; though itz 
ſpirit was as unlike as the oppoſition of night and 
day It is with me indubitable, that the promoters 
of this unprecedented examination, had never any 
dependence on their ability to eſtabliſh the ſeyeral - 
charges they brought forward; to gain the coun- 
tenance of the nation to ſuch a meaſure, it was 
neceſſary, that they ſhould make the outline of a 
horrid image; and leave it to the playfulneſs of 
imagination, to fill up the broad and demi-tints !— 
They all ruſhed forward and made their aſſertions 
boldly, but the proof of theſe aſſertions they ſeem 
calmly to have reſigned to the arbitration of the 
next century | e 
Can I believe that had Mr. Burke become a 
painter inſtead of a politician (and all who know 
him will readily admit, that he does not want in- 
vention) he would have ſtudied only in the ſchool 
# of Michael Angelo, and when called upon to deſign 


the final agonies of his Redeemer, that he would 


have imitated the great principal, and have nailed 
2 victim to a croſs, that he might have delineated 
preciſely the writhings of premature death, and 
gratify his ambition to be notorious, by an outrage 
on humanity ?—No, I will ,not receive the fi 
poſition that he poſſeſſes any ſuch infernal impulſe, 

imperfect and violent gas he may ſeem, his diſpo- 
ſition is too ſympathetic and tender; he would ra- 
ther c 8 extinguiſh his foe, than keep him 
for years in a ſtate of protracted grief!—Some 
would not revolt at this harſh idea, like myſelf, but 
who can breathe unſcandalized ?_Mr. BuxkE, 
though bad enough, is not ſo bad as that He 
well knows that the reputation of the greateſt and 
the moſt pure of human kind, is a plant, of a 
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_ eonmxrare' 6 delicate, that ew Un beit 232 - 
the boiſterwus and circunifluent gales of Obloquy, 
without receiving ſome material injury from the 
rude and inclement Viſitor: its inherent beau 
and its communicative odour, will not render it 
more valuable in the comprehenſive route of De- 
ſtruction; or tend to its pre ſervation, in any ſenſe, 
above the common iſſue of vegetation, which are 
mown down without compunction, and Wort 
without our regret |—— _ 
If Truth were interrogated, at Delphos or a. 
where, relative to this undefinable proceeding, tho 
following queſtions would be inevitably ROGER. 
by oy es reſponſes.” _ 

Queſtion I. Who is immediately annoyed ind. 
injured by this proſecution ?— Anſwer, Mr, HAST- 
incs! _ 

Queſt. II. Who, or whom will be eyentual- 
1 annoyed and injured. by thas ane 2— 

nſwer, the PLT ll! A 
Queſt. III. Who will receive advantage Kom 
this proſecution, independent of the ſervants and 
artificers ? ? Anſwer, None! 

- Queft. IV.—Who will be gratified by this un- 
| ed waſte of treaſure and time un, | 
Mr. Bunk! 

Queſt. V.— Will not ſuch an extraordinary * 
incongruous meaſure be univerſally exploded and 
 conderiined ?—Anfwer, Not incontinently, the ve- 
nality of the period will prevent it, but Futurity 
Will ſolemnly arrange it with the ſorrows of Confu- 
cius; the pangs of Socrates, and the Ch 107 of. 
the illuminated Saints ! 

1 finds it ſo arduots to qualify or 
te the vanities of dr ecke With U wink 


my of its _ —to work out his own ſal- 
vation 
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vallon in Nn with fear and trembling; and in 


public with rage and proſcription ; as he is ſolaced 
ia his cloſet with penitence, and in' the mart with 
anger ;—45 he arithmetically thumbs his breviary, 
to ſtrike a tally-in the exchequer of heaven, and 
all to folicit comfort for his ſinful nature, in the 
very moment of envy; is it not peculiarly lament- 
able, that While he craves this indulgence for his 
own imbecilities, he will not extend that indul- 
gence to the imbecilities of another ?—What. a 
-* ty. hearted publican !—What an ufhgeherous 
fe every man according to his deſert : 
And who ſhall bſcape whipping? 


Few ideas, can be ſelf-ſuggeſted between tna- 
, turity and the grave, of ſo much import as 
the endeavour to ſeparate what is vain, from 
"what is unworthy :—this diſtinction is to an ele 
gant mind; what coarſe pleaſures and unprofitable- 
neſiG@ate to the vulgar but there are fe men 
who will undertake ſo much trouble, and there are 
ſtill fewer, who would underftand the ſeparation ! 
* when in the plenitude of rage towards another, 
an obſerver would imagine, that there muſt be 
ſomething more real thah the vile ſatisfaction of 
having inflicted a wound, to inſtigate us to fuch - 
unwarrantable and mean meaſures if, agrecabl7 
to the tenants of the Miſſiſſippi, we could add the 
mir of the perſecured to our own, after we had = 
accothpliſhed this baſe deſire, a diminutive fort of 


; approbation might accompany the malefaction: 
r but as we cannot, for what eſſential purpoſe do we 
4 become angry ourſelves, and deſtroy our brother? 
Fu * Ng, " : / 
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| "#3 


There are moments, wheh the great acquire- 
ments and innate ſplendid endowments of Mr. 


, + Burks, preſs upon my imagination, and I regard 


the white half of the man with rapture, until my 
. erratic eye wanders towards his. /able proportions, 
then my benign wonder is metamorphoſed to 
gloomineſs and deep concern :—he has lived 
1ſymbolical of abrupt good and evil, like the 


pantomimic figure expreſſive of day and night. 


When his paſſions are on the wing, he becomes 
Lord of the manor of invective—he has ſurely 
gone too far, on this and other material points of 
general duty—he has paſſed the equinox of his 
judgment, and the winds being adverſe to- the 
purpoſes of retrogradation, he probably never can 
return | | 8 
There are few circumſtances or events that 
ſhould: bring ſo much uneaſineſs to obſerving and 
thinking people, as the knowledge, from what 
momentarily occurs, that it is ſcarcely poſſible to 
acquire the approbation of every one, even in the 
moſt trivial purſuits according with our reſtricted 
ſtate in ſociety !—we ſeem to have an invincible 
propenſity to diſapprove, and when we give our 
award' favorably, it appears as an unwilling facrifice 
of our prejudices, which has been wrung out of 
our biſe nature by the force of example and the 
intreaties of our judgment :—this illiberal predi- 
lection is among the moſt hideous features of the 
human character, and ſhould be univerſally and 
firmly reſiſted, as it tends to the introduction of 
half our miſeries, collectively and individually 
nay, in ſome inſtances, the love of obloquy has ſo 
completely overthrown the fear of ſhame, that 
men publickly arraign their compatriots for” a 
88 


* 


Ipplicate his favorite faint, to procure that mercy: 


c 


440 


minor oy can or legality, which they, the ar: 
raigners, have perpetrated in a higher and more 
alarming degree e condemn: detraction in the 
tender ſex, as a degrading and mean propen- 


ſity, though ſuch ſcandal is commonly directed to 


the unimportant concerns of life; yet: we, the re-: 
provers, exerciſe. the functions of a malicious? | 


 e@mmunicant, with all the wantonneſs of invention, 
and the ſteadineſs of determined Ruin the ee 


e 


t proſecution will be a deathleſs example, to 
ich the children of Animoſity will eagerly recur, 
when they are neceſſitated to ſeek a precedent. for 


rigour, at the ſtern requeſt of national Juſtice :>— 
pet Mr. Bux kk, the generaliſſimo in this endleſs: 


c@npaign of Uncharitableneſs, will lay his hand- 
pon his heart, before the ſhrine of Nuatius, and 


m, which he has ſhewn to others; can the 


| VYigor never be completely torn from this holy in- 


quiſitor's viſage, that all mankind may fee his 
complexion is the ſombre hue of the Ethiopian, 
and not the pure whiteneſs H a primitive zealot? 
of what element is he formed who can be bleſt 
with another's ill? he ſeems moſt happy to gro 

about the obſcurities of Nature he thinks him If 
ogganized and gifted like the glowworm, and can 
olly ſhine in the dark! — © » 


As the means of reconcilement to the exigen- 


cCies of our ſtate, and the miſeries of our being, we 
are preſented in holy writ with two examples :— 


Solomon and Job were both deeply intimate with 


the fleeting roperties of humanity, though they 


were agitated. by diſſimilar cauſes the firſt was 
the happieſt of men, the other the moſt woeful: 


one knew the ä of * the other the 
: realty 


| * 
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er of evil. Hence ariſes the painful truck, 
that we cannot be unremittingly Elicirous, be our 
wiſdom, or our merits what they-may }_ 
-The late Dr. Jonxsox and Mr. Bunk vll 
appear to the ſchiſmatic as two inſtruments, mere 
neceſſary to the deſtruction of the Chriſtian. _ 
than any other twain, equally. wiſe, and e | 
conſpicuous they have been both moſt ſc 
leuſly attentive to the littleneſſes of facerdotal pride, 
and , rigorouſly maintained the dominion of Fai 
' aver good works: yet what has all this unce 
ebullition of piety F ak to either of the parties? 
Dr. JounsoNn was continually trembling at the 
approach of chat diſſolution of mortality, which 
was to waft him to immortal joy! and Mr. Bux 
| fo far from being reſigned or placid, that when 
be caſts off the fackcloth — Miſery. from 
ins, he is palpably echinated, ſhivering, and u. 
bleſt to be brief, Samus, Jonnsn's 
gave the lie direct to his preſumed hope, and 
EDMUND * s life gives the lie direct tp his 
preſumed charity —hoſe remarks apply to the 
weakneſſes of che men, not the mann of 
our religious eſtablinment. 
It muſt be eminently painful for any, Grmaceih 
like Mr. HasTinGs, to know, that from the na 
rowneſs of ſentiment, prevailing in too great a 
gree among uninſtructed men, a ſort o difrelpe 
adheres to that name which has been partially, 
perhaps malignantly ſullied, and has not, from 
adverſe circumſtances, been permitted the Privi- 
lege to blanch itſelf land their ſenſations} are 
unluckily: the moſt poignant and excruciating un- 
der momentary diſgrace who merit it the leaſt. 
ng tranljtion from the A. of crimes, 
tg 
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2 39 
to the hate of, the object againſt” whom thoſe 
- crimes are alleged, is with the great bulk of 
mankind immediate? then is it not a matter of the 
firſt importance to our peace and honor, as con- 
Hefted beings, ſubje& to the ſame moral impref- 
ſions, that the ſuſpicion of doing wrong, ſhould 
be conſidered as ſuſpended and immaterial, until 
by the concurrence of teſtimony, the Law: has. af- 
fixed the ſeal of verity, to the ſchedule: exhibited 
by. the appointed enquirers 5). 
An my apprebenſion, and I do not . the 
| -canception to be very: diſtant. from the truth, the 
legiſlative enemies of Mn: HasTINGs may be di- 
vided into three diſtinct claſſes; the firſt and moſt 
 conliflerable are thoſe, who dread his emanci- 
from the fetters of the Law, left, from his 
 Icknowledged great ability and information, he 
might be called 
33 fome high 


ation, to their perſonal diſad- 


n by his King and Country, ta 6 


vantage ! the ſecond are thoſe, MW from having | 


been difdained to be received as friends, on certain 
terms, had refolved to become his bittereſt foes, 
and keep no terms whateyer ; th third are thoſd, 
who. 2 ſuffered their love of fameꝶ to ſuperſede 
or aboliſh their early notions of propristy and juſ- 
tice, and have eagerly taken part in che profecution, 
Which has been ſupported by the moſt brilliant 
b Sophiſters, under the hope that they might parti- 
cipate in the glory e af being luſtrarively deluſive, 


* « Not as dogs that bens bai merely in make up th ce” 


"Gre there any wha” will mains, that Repu- 
tation ſhould be dependent on a lite of impeach- 


| La that during the continuance of that 
54 impeachment, 


2 hes peachment, the 1 ok of the acenſid thoutd 


be — in the general opinion? - are there 
any ſo unliberalized as to inſiſt, that becauſt one 
man has declared that another has done ill, 2 
the calumniated ſhould * be allowed a Pe 
to Peace from Death | 
If what is legal, is not quilified ew bat 4 is 
8 rational, the procedure may paſs as a matter of 
form, but will never be recognized as a matter of 
right: the compatibility o of - Juſtice with Diſ- 
cretion muſt not be doubted, if it is expected that 
public Reverence ſhould accompany public Ri- 
gour !—if uninjured men ruſh voluntarily for- 
ward, to promulgate the commiſſion of high 
crimes and miſdemeanours, by perſons previ-- 
ouſly reputed as irreproachable, ſuch men ſhould, 
| in their own perſons and fortunes, de anſwerable 
* for the identification of the individual, and the 
exact proo fof every ſuppoſed atrocity attributable 
to the | mane thus circumſfanced !—otherwiſe. the 
lives of the beſt men may be embittered by the 
machinations of the worſt, and the pretence of 
doing good, ba perverted to the moſt ominous 
and afffictiv purpoſes !—on the firſt ſuggeſtions 
of Calumfty, towards an upright man, he ſhould 
feel happy, that his enemy had made an appeal to 
the Laws, the decree of which would repurify his 
name; but according to the aggregate of Sta- 
tutes, and che prolixity of their decypherers, that 
rapturous emotion is ſuppreſt in the boſom of the 1 
aggrieved victim; as none can feel cheerful in the 
infancy of an inveſtigation, which managed by 
ſubtlety and falſhood, may not be terminated. M2 
with their own exiſtence ! © 


8855 2 8 man be bold enough o 
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chat Futurity will not regard the unexampled, pro- 
tracted, and ſingularly ſevere proſecution. of | Mr. 
HasTINGs, without an accompanying regret, if 

not execration ?—it has ever appeared to me as a 
nefarious proceeding, which will ſubject the 
eſſence of our Religion and our Laus, to be 
queſtioned, if not deſpiſed, in unborn times, as 
the moſt ſublime principles of both have been 
tarniſned, to enforce an act of ſhame, meanneſs, 
and oppreſſion !—I am a ſtranger to the private 
manners of this deſolated gentleman, but I am 
not to his public merit, or his wonderful cog 
ſtancy to himſelf.— His eſſential character is to 
Unite meekneſs and efficacy he is not diſmayed 
or ſhaken by the menaces of infuriated Dilap- 
pointment, but with calm ſorrow beholds the 
pitileſs ſtorm in motion —he ſighs in common 
with all good men, when the judgment-ſent 
indented by Malice, and looks àghaſt at the deep 
degradation of thoſe, who can with a diabolic 
cunning, ingraſt the ſcions of Falſhood upd 4% 

voaluable tree, and then pluck unbluſhingly 3 
wholeſome and exotic fruit give it eagerly to the 
national taſte, and bid them decide. for themſelves 
as to the latent properties of the foreign and for- 
-bidden iſſue.— One of the moſt conſiderable 
of the Managers“ on this memorable trial, has 

circulated an opinion, and made it Jpphiedle 

co himſelf, which I have no doubt he conceived - - / 
tom a contemplation of the preſent ſtate of Mr. 
Hasrixos, and the chilling recompence to pub- 

A lic Virtue: the complainant, piteouſly declares, 

and declares moſt- truly, The Experience of all 


* Me Mr. Fox's Letter to the EleQors of Weſtminſter. 


* 
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-. ages FR countries teaches us, that Catumny ale 
Miſrepreſentation are frequently the moſt un- 
equivocal teſtimonies of the zeal, and poſſibly — 
lie, with which he, againſt whom they are 
directed, has ſerved the public.“ And as it Len 

ed, that this ſuſpected paragon does not 
that liberality of ſentiment ſhould be mo- 
piles and adminiſtered towards himſelf only, 
Jer him furniſh a generous example, and the next 
time he flanks Mr. HasTiNnGs, as a myrmidon to 
the deſender of the holy Catholic N treat 
m with the charity of a gentleman at leaſt; I 
Will not urge any thing, as to the charity of a 
Chriſtian, as the apoſtolie obligations might have 
Hoon effaced from the creed of his youth. 
_ The meditative man, who looks around lim, 
occaſions like thefe, and labours to reconcile 
* with the origin, muſt have a dreary and 
comfortleſs proſpect be will behoſd every noble 
emotion of the human boſomy ſuppreſſed if not 
extinguiſhed, to aid the indirect, gurpoſes of a 
"-MONSTROQUS FACTION !—the fine precepts of Plato, 
Epictetus, and Zenophon, upon contempt of death 
and reſignatiog to pain, were never more neceſ- 
fary than in s epoch, when practical rectitude 
has not the power to retire from the hiſſes of the 
unworthy !—when the lawfulneſs of revenge is 
oed by the authorities of the Church !— 
though e of thought makes us intelligent, 
chat intelligence is not to be envied by the vulgar, 
as the leſs they know the leſs they will feel —we 
ſeek to be acquainted with things, more than to 
be acquainted ith our own nature "+216 
So incanſtant are we to ourſelves, and 985 * . 
ae our reſolutions, that in various * b. n. 2 


4 


LY 3 
P | 
' ent drives us to the execution of its meaſutes 
we are only laying the foundation of an unbuilt 
_ regret, as that very judgment will oſtentimes een- 
© demn, what it has originally enforted our afro! 
e and our humiliation are unalienable - 
re ſo huddled together, in one confuſed and abo - 
minable maſs, that each muſt act 1 
we cannot entirely abſtract ourſelves from the mi- 
nor obligations of life, to wed ourſelves for evet - 
to Wiſdom or her progeny !—we cannot imitate 
the ſeverity of the Stoics, and turn our backs up 
the novel ordinances that hourly force the ſelves 
upon us, in the zig-zag avenues of buſy life?— 
half the moral ethics our fathers have: been ex- 
punged from our code of ſocial regulation, to give 
place to the more indefinite inſtitutes of Sophił 
try ! —natura] "Theology is bo ol nk 
undiſtinguiſhing arrangements ail pe 
of Myſtery no man is proſpefduf f now, e RS 
not thrown à cloak over the ſurface of his 'diff 
ſition, and kept the mightieſt of his paſſions in e 
back- ground of the ſcene —and the ſerene pro- 
ee Villain is more to be dreaded, than the 
pen boiſterouſneſs of Fury — the latter conſumes 
1 * itſelf; the former con umes others When ijt 
becomes apparent that there is a prejudice” in — 3 
accuſer towards the accuſed, independent ag kv 
great aims of general Virtye, every ſentimenit' 2 | 
ginating from ſuch prepoſſeſſions ſhould be ma- 
turely weighed, before they are admitted to have 
any effect whatever on the public mind: — There 
rue few men, ſo refined and meliorated, in'whoſe - ' 
” boſoms there is not a continued Mur between their 
reaſon and their deſires and ] believe there have 


Seca few contentions berweery paſſion and princi- 
v2 


; Tay. 


ple, where the former impulſe was not moft: pow 
— and victorious. The antient philoſophers 
aſſerted that virtue conſiſted in acting according 
to our nature; this poſition may certainly be ve- 
rified; even now, but we willingly forego the ſub- 
ſtance for the ſhadow, and ſuffer our temp oral 
| neceſſities to obliterate an external chien! 
If the great queſtion of human purity and im- 
purity were amply diſcuſſed, by able diſputants, 
unallied to party and unſhackled by prejudices in- 
competent with morality, then might the advocate 
for the oppreſſed look up to Heaven, and utter 
thus: oh, thou ſacred ſource of all, who gave being 
to man and ideas to enlighten that being, ſo far 
proportion my powers to the exigencies, that I 
may inveſtigate the right for all, without doing 
wrong to any !—in ic trial of the ſtrength of my 
erſtanding, gixe my mind an additional beam 
of ſcience, that J may, with preciſion, know what 
ſhould be embraced as cognizable, among the 
innumerable charges, fabricated by Envy and Ma- 
licouſneſs !—endue me with the keeneſt percep- 
tion, and make the/ tablet of my reaſon-adaman- 
tine, that it may not be deſignedly or fortuitouſly, 
. proved with a falſe image to the diſadvan- 
. e of arraigned Probity ! — when the baſe 
WF - _ Þurfuc and interrogate the worthy, they fo change 
9060 by means to accompliſh the end; they ſo 
modify their turpitude, that Cupidity takes the 
ſemblance of diſintereſtedneſs and Rancour of 
legal firmneſs! they make our lamented incapa- 
city to do every thing well, the medium of their 
perſeyerance ta ſubſtantiate an imperfection, and 
with the broadeſt conviction on their minds that 
where much has been performed by human agency 
Aa ſmall portion has almoſt ever been objectionable 
to 


4) 


to the jarring and unaccommodating' deſires, of 
ſociety !—how muſt the face of Honeſty be fluſhed, 
and his pulſes quickened, knowing what he knows 
and ſeeing what he ſees? may we put our own | 
enormities under a buſhel and fit in judgment 0 
the errors of our brother? When men thus 
can be thus vindictive; and are thus vindictiye, 
poſſeſſing no ſelf- created claim to our reſpect or 
our honor, ſhould we not turn upon each. mis | 
| nantly, and ehen, 715 b 
— — Tremble, thou wretch, | . 
8 7 hat haſt within thee undivulged crimes, 4 
. Unwhipt of juſtice: hide thee, thou bloody hand ; 3 
I Thou perjured, and thou ſimular man of virtue 


Thou art inceſtuous : Caitiff, to pieces ſhake, 
That under covert and convenient nn 


is | Hath practis'd on man's life!“ 


4 


Upon what imaginary principle of with" i 
8 of right, can the retention of 05 ? 
accuſer, be continued to the accuſed, for. a le 
of time, comprehending in its extent, more than 
the uſual allotment of action that the Creator 
allows the creature, who had previouſly buffeted 
the viciſſitudes incidental to our ſtation for ſixty 
years? hall the mere preſumption of guilt be 

conſidered as virtually irretrievable in exiſtence, 
as the time required for the manifeſtation of inno- 
cence, is incompatible with the brevity of life 
ſhall the harſh and rude voice of every uninformed 
or miſtaken proſecutor go forth as the death war- 
rant to the reputation and being of the unhappy ?— 

every generous boſom is agitated with indiggazion | 
at the idea, and revolts againſt the furtherance of 
meaſures which can only be purſued or ſupparted. 
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at the expence of all thoſe primitive noble ener- 
gies of out nature, which in alliance with our mt 

acquiſitions, hold man and man in the ſoſt bonds 
bf endearing amity. Heayy and accurſed be his 
| Wind, who can ſeek K £0 e noymegs in the embar⸗ 
_ faſſtnetits of the go o can add inſult to in- 
+ Jury, and make Nig Dy triamphs ſquare with the 

© mileries of the oppreſſed. 

Wen this confolidated battalion fhoved in 
 dyead array, they had too firm a reliance on their 
numbers and their proweſs; but in this audacious 
irruption upon the ſufferer, perhaps Mr. Buzxt 
. it neceſſary to forget or abrogate, one of 
the moſt e of * divine annunciations; 
viz. 
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„That hv 2606 i 650 oy n for the — fior the battle * 
for the irong.” 


As ſuppoſition will appear to many nc 
iſing,” as on many emergencies, the Right 
horable Scrutineer, has proved himſelf, more 

| - pious, than even the gentle Athana- 
Ans, or the didactic Jerome, or any intolerant he in 
the ample catalogue of the hallowed !|—but it is 
probable that Mr. Bux xz thinks, adding g works 
to faith, is like making honey a ſauce for ſugars” 
fo leaves the expenſive part of Chriſtianity to his 
eothpeers, and reſerves the economic half for his 
dwn preſervation hereafter | x 
If Mr. Bunxx wiſhes that pocbäkiey ſhould chro- 
niele him as great, he ſhould aſſume the habits of 
clemancy and forbearance : let him ponder on two 
of the moͤſt beautiful characters in the antique 
Ages: Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius; wha. 
cambiſſicd Ry with humility, and nd oa 


dy fury or ſurquedry, nor will his memory receive 
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- with compallien:—we cahnot becoindi 


the oblations of the good, who felt not in his na-. 
ture for the infirmities of Humanity! When the 
worn Spirit is journeying adown the dechvities & © 
life, ill beſhrew his heart, who would ſeduloully 
caſt ſtones for its annoyance ; or wantonly bruiſe 
the reed which had been antecedently broken by 
the tempeſts of a factious and perturbed world m- "I 
as we are denied to be perfect, let it not be fog- 4 ? 
gottten that we are commanded to be kind to ea 
Meer 00a ORR CO NO 
Should every man exerciſe the powers of cru « 
elty, merely becauſe he is enabled to direct their 
agency? That eloquent barbarian Tiberius, de- 
ſtroyed the victorious and gallant Germanions with - 
rief, from the vile motives of jealouſy and hatred, 
as he was more reſpected and wiſer thaa himſelf !- 
he performed his duty, in the diſtant provinces of 
the empire, as became a patriot, a ſtateſman, ank 
a ſoldier; he ſubdued the haughty Arminius, ard © © 
regulated and preſerved a material portion of the | 
Roman dominion ; yet was he after all, the ſacri- 
fice of villany, and an eternal example of patience 
and of honor! — Could we live for ever, this would 
be even purchaſing our baſe gratifications too 
dearly ; but, as we cannot, our unceaſing malig- 
nity muſt be highly unprofitable, and only render 
us more miſerable claimants upon the forgiveneſs - 
of the injured, and the mercy of Heav enn 
So far am I from wiſhing to attach a load-ſtone 
of degradation about Mr. BuxkE's neck, chat in 
the. moment I cenſure him for his pertinacious 
malevolence, I pant for a laudable opportunity 
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An the abſthact, and let his principles fink-in obli- 
Vvion, 1 believe there is not a man living I ſhould 
be more inclined to revere !! 
Ii is urged that, fon wiſe and ſalutary purpoſes, 
_— the Omnipotent permits the unworthy to be oc- 
=. + caſiogallytriumphant?—MNero diſportively made In-: 
| . , nocence and Merit bleed, and the Saracens lorded 
it in the land of Canaan ;—that our conſummation 
in perfection and bliſs can only take place here- 
Fe 25 and that it was the original purpoſe of the 
Deity that many of our inquietudes here ſhould be 
remedileſs, though tranſitory: — conſidering the 
frail tenure of our nature, and our overweening 
regard for 2 happineſs, it amazes me, that 
+ any ſhould wilfully do wrong, where it is ſo more 
immediately as well as eventually profitable to 
do right :—no man can ſurvey the total cloſure of 
his exiſtence, without ſenſations of uncomfortable- 
neſs; and thoſe tormenting aptitudes will be more 
or leſs potent, in proportion as we have been more 
or leſs èrroneous ! — Men daily facrifice their eaſe, 
health, and reputation, in the purſuits of revenge, 
without being enabled to furniſh a better apology 
ſor the damnable induſtry, than that uſed by the 
Võienetian Jew, namely, it is their humour! — 
5 The malice of ſeveral towards Mr. HasTinoGs, is 
ſo. manifeſt, ſyſtematic, and incurable, that I ve- 
rily believe they ſigh for the force of Necromancy, 
that they might add the ſpells of incantation to 
the vile labours of their own conſuming male- 
yolence !—hapleſs humanity, that can be thus 
moulded to Satanic obligations !--but the pure 
SY  formation,of his underſtanding has ſo connected 
. is knowledge of what will be, with what is: —his 
dope beyond the ſepulchre, with probationary 
* is N 4 miſery » © 
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miſery, that 'the powerful 1 machinaties of his 
enemies, affect his body but not his mind: like 
arrows half ſped, they fall innoxlous, and only 
bruiſe the earth, that were meant to deſtroy forti- 
tude.— He looks at the hot and fiery, beam of 
perſecution, with a ſteady and unafflicted fight :— 
« he has been ſcolrhed but not conſumed! - 

According to the language of ſome of the ma- 
nagers, Mr. HasTinGs has never, or ſeldom, been 
viſited by thoſe agonizing compunctions of con- 
ſcience, which it is preſumed we all feel, when the 
achievement of an evil is recognized by thought 1 
and if theſe bold aſſertions were not conſidered as 
entirely overthrown, in the opinions of all mode 
rate men, by the irrefragable teſtimonies of nu+ 
merous gentlemen, almoſt. as pure and conſiſtent in 
action as the honorable inquifitors themſelves, I might 
be inclined to ſuppoſe, that what was only circu- 


lated to infuſe prejudice, was really meant to eſta- 


bliſh truthl—When the ideal charges were firſt 
puhliſhed, they were preſented to the general eye, 
as preſervers of rarities preſent a microſcopic in- 
ſtrument, not for the purpoſe of ſeeing things aa 
they really are, but as they are enlarged by the 
deceiving influence of invention ſo prepoſte- 
rouſſy determined are ſome of them to malign 
him, that had he originated in Bethlehem Ephrata, 
they would inſiſt that he was the child of ſin, and 
the pedeſtal of turpitude how egregiouſly aban- 
doned muſt be the hearts of thoſe, who will pur 
on a face of ſeriouſneſs, and ſolemnly pledge them- 
ſelves, to prove that realized which never had a 
being ?—it appears that they are no longer de- 
ſirous of painting the character of an arraigned in- - 


5 | 


gividual, but his caricatura /—they. quit the * 5 | 
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„ ) 

- of Ra faelhe, and imitate Goltzius and Da Vinci f— 
Ere $7 BunkE - led his coadjutors to action, 
he diſcreetly. compoſed a tragic overture, with 
_ ſuch terrifying accompaniments, . that the actors 
in this tedious drama, who then knew but imper- 
fectly, the preciſe intention ofgtheir ſublime prin- 
cipal, might be harrowed up with horror, by the 
mere force of found, and preconceive all that was 
- dreadful, from the*harſh tenor of the proem :—he 

ade their imaginations wander through a. Tar- 
tarean gloom, before he introduced them in the 
hall of Judgment ;—he forced them upon Ebal, 
the mount of threatening and execration ; and let 
the patient Sacrifice inhabit Gerizim, the mount -6f 
vetting and promiſe | 

I never entered into Weſtminſter Hall, during | 
; the fitting of the High Court of Judicature upon 
Mr. HasTinGs, but I was moſt ſenſibly affected, 
by a ys. man of the vanity and vindictiveneſs 
of man: the multifarious ſcene never appeared to 
me as otherwiſe awful, than as the intervention of 
knowledge whiſpered, that it poſſeſſed the one) N 
of collectively ſtigmatizing arraigned greatneſs !— 
there the upper claſſes of the maſculine and the 
feminine world fit, arrayed in the full plumage of 
precedency, to liſten to the copious and crooked 
detail. of mifchievous policy ; and, wonderful to 
relate, a portion ſeem ſatisfied, if not pleaſed, with 
; thoſe aſſaults upon truth and mercy, which make 

we * and the e weep!—1 have 


There are times hin it is fo difficult to * M. 
Bunz e's piteous fury that I am induced to think, he imagines 
himſelf ſimilarly impowered, like Erich, King of Swedeland, 
who, according to Olaus n needed but to wok his cap to 
beget a general hurricane! | 
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conſidered it as a grand effort on the part 6f legi- 
lation, challenging human patience !—a ſacrifice, 

to gothic forms, at the expence of the common 
judgment, e 


Which might be more honor'd in the breach than the 


obſervance.” | 


There I heard aSHzRIDAN, a BuRxs, and a Fox, 
ſeverally make a bankrupt of Fancy, and impoveriſh + 
all her relatives, to decorate and give à recom- 
mendatory outſide, to what was in its own nature, 
hideous, lame, feeble, extraneous, and abhorrent! 
It may not be irrelative or injudicious to inſiſt 
here, 2 the influence of precedent upon ar- 
tificial ſociety, which none can deny, and knowing 
this to reflect upon the horrible tendencies reſult- 
ing from the eſtabliſhment of any cass, as an ope- 
rative beacon in future, where the love of juſtice 
appeared as only ſecondary to an ignoble im 
P e:—in times like theſe, when Ignorance 
urſting through her encircling miſt, and Reaſon is | 
expunging from the code of human obligations, 
every myſterious text that was inſerted by Oppreſ- 
ſion, and only expounded by Subtlety, to create 
miſery ; will it be politic or wife, to give the le- 
giſlative ſanction, to a deed of novelty and high 
importance, and the more eſpecially as the incor- 
ruptibility of the doers, is yet problematical ?—the 
force of our religion or our laws, cannot receive 
any additional power from the admiſſion of an act 
as governing, which is in its own nature compli- 
cated and doubtful, and was proſecuted and upheld 
_ occaſionally by evidence, and occaſionally by an- 
upathy !—In the keen _ after ideal criminality 
Es 2 | We 


* 
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; (6 52. 5 8 
we muſt not ride the ſeed of Charity to Jools; — 
could the liberal forgive us for our wanton folly, 
or could laughter be reſtrained at our diſcomfiture 
when they finally diſcovered that this ruinous hunt 

was excited by a time- ſerving drag trailed by the 
8 vicious, and not the true attraction iſſuing from 
the ſcent of a marauder ?: — The day of wonder is 
not far removed, when ſome of our primary tran- 
ſactions ſhall be contemplated with aſtoniſnment; 
when the reaſoner, ſhall aſk himſelf, if Heaven 
looked on and ſaw, yet ſeeing, did not abridge the 
perpetration, and annul the enormity At a pe- 
riod when all Europe, ſeem intent upon the modi- 
fication of Rectitude, and the mitigation of torture, 
ſhould we, who ſo arrogantly value ourſelves upon. 
our forbearance and our philanthropy, annually 
ſupport the aggrandizement of puniſhment ;. an 
by a more intolerable effort of ingenuity; then was. 
ever attempted by a chriſtian deſpot, transfer the 
torments of the body to the mind, and though we: 
dlc not imitate the inquiſition preciſely in all its 
ſtages of agony, guilt, and flage lation, be yet more 
refined in the adminiſtration, and fuſpend a victim 
for years, until the foul breath of aſſociated male 
volence and plunder, contaminated the primogenial 
_ -- eſcutcheon of his, honor? 
= I have frequently deplored that but few men 
8 | know how to live in the world with ſecurity; 
until they are nearly going out of it !|—the ſimple 
theory of life as. conſonant with morality, will in 
our ſophiſticated ſtate, be found very inadequate- 
to attain that peace we require: uniformly to do 
- well will not ſhield the doer from uneaſineſs, as 
the ſeeds of grief may be as readily produced from 
our Probity as our vices. The chain of —_— 
whic 
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„ "S W-9 
which connects the love of puniſhing with the love 
of virtue, ſhould be indiviſible, yet we have daily 
. proofs: how widely different they are from each 
other: —many are reviled as perpetrating 4 wrong, 
which is in the iſſue right; yet the reviled can 
5 have no ſubſequent comfort, proportioned to the 


bitterneſs which ſuch ſuggeſtions or affirmations 
muſt create !—when the inqueſt on reputation 
ceaſes, their award is ſeldom equivalent to the real 
or intended injury. The odiouſneſs of Malice is 
moſt repulſive and indelible; and though the 
monſter may ſometimes aſſume the voice 2 the 
ſyren, and the ſmile of beauty; yet when her fangs 
are once viſible ſne is held in common abhor- 
rence the ingenuous become alarmed for them- 
ſelves, in proportion as Deception prevails, and the 
meek and the deſerving confederate to reſiſt the 
inroads of Fallacy and Ruin! — no permanent refor- 
mation in our principles or manners can ever be 
effected by the denunciations or interlocution of 
bad men — where the ſpring is polluted the ' 
draught cannot be ſalutary after a continuation 
of unmerited ſufferings, it is but a feeble confola- 
tion, to ſurvey the varied orders of men around 
you, and attempt to ſtrengthen your philoſophy, 
by a knowledge that all are calumniated, in pro- 
portion ag they are great or wiſe |—it is but a ne- 
gative ſort of anodyne for the troubles of a wounded - 
> heart, to know, that 


* Be you 3 as ice, pere as om 
You ſhall not ſcape calamny.” 


If the extreme gratification of envy or hatred, 
were eventually honorable or 9 malignant 
| E3 - men, 


(54) 
men, might have a fickly conſolation even in their 
' vices: but as it cannot be either the one or the 
other, ſuch caitiffs muſt want even an apology for 
themſelves: Laborgſoarchad, murdered the ſo 
Gobrias, becauſe he was more excellent and 
_ eſteemed than himſelf ; but the vile Aſſyri 
cut down in the buddings of his violence: Mr. 
BuRkE is overfraught with acrimony, but Mr, 
BuRKE cannot be happy: in the wonderful com- 
poſition of his nature, there is evidently a double 
government of the old and new man his piety 
is divided to anſwer the demands of his policy ;— 
it rambles between the Heathen and the Chriſtian 
-temples :—he ſeems a ſort of pyebald bigot, like 
the Cuthites, who worſhipped God and their idols 
in the ſame moon: — he lives to curſe, and curſes 
to enable him to live !—as he became petulant in 
proportion as he became feeble, he attempted 
among his party, to ſubſtitute arrogance for recom- 
mendatory opinion: this diſpoſition rendered 
him intolerable to a few, and an incumbrance to 
all: what he enforced on Monday, he qualified 
on Tueſday ; explained away on Wedneſday ; 
ſuſpended on Thurſday: abjured on Friday; af- 
fected to forget on Saturday, and repented in pri- 
vate on Sunday: to be brief, the waning week was 
with him a fugue of contradictions, incompatible 
with the ſeducing harmonies of Truth and Wiſ- 
dom !—In the paroxyſm of his reſentful deſpera- 
tion “, he ſeems to doff all conſequence from his 

oy | floundering 


' * It will ſcarcely receive credit with futurity, when they are 
informed that Mr. Bux xk E, roſe up ſuddenly in the Houſe of 
Commons, of England, in the year 1793, and brandiſhing a long 
unſheathed dagger, Rae the affrighted ſenators around 

. $6 | | him 
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foundering mind: nor age, nor ſtate, nor the ac- 
cuſtomed obligations of retroſpective delicacy, can 
for a moment arreſt him in the ſwift career of his 


fury !—like the Siroc gale he deſolatesggd parches 


us he flies: — when his maſter Paſſion, is in the 
keen hunt of prey, it is poſſible that he would 
tread with dirty boots, upon the ſacred aiſle, 
though teſſallated with porphyry, granite, and ala- 
baſter, and tear the object devoted to his fangs, 
from the awe-inſpiring fane of Jeruſalem the 
ſemblances of angels and their ſheltering wings, 
would be an unavailing medium to his disjointed re- 
flection;— he would drag him from the ark and 
the covenant, and believe, during the turbulence 
of thought, that the Creator was not diſpleaſed 
with the partial itmmolation ! 
As there can be no proceſs in any tribunal, 
which has not, more or ks, a communicative ana- 
logy to the uſages of every other judicial tribunal 
in the ſame realm ; it ſhould intereſt every order of 
men, concerned in the conducting or maturing of 
that proceſs, not to run riot with authority, and 


give welcome to a governing abſurdity :—let each © 


man lay his hand upon his heart, in the auditory, 
and fay, ſhall I, even in opinion, criminate a man 
who, it has been admitted, has been commonly 
beneficial, becauſe my diſcernment, has been 


clouded by his accuſers, who are uncommonhy in- 


genious? Let them not depoſe Mercy, and her 
fair train of Heaven- dropped dependents in com- 
pliment to the fine powers of an eloquent league: 


| him, that ſuch were the inſtruments with which the cruel, blood- | 
thirſty Gallic villains meant to ſtab their wives and daughters, 
* call you this fraternal love,” ſaid the intemperate gentleman, | 


Fe, 
1 E. 4 | let 
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| = let their deerees be confiſtent with themſelves ay 
men, but not inconſiſtent with their projected pleas. 

ol ſalvation :—let not the legerdemain of black 
art, ſuperſde the leſs violent ic of truth 
they dealt forth their lightning nd made half our 
fenſes torpid !—they ſeemeiſſue their terrific 
charges to lay an embargd” on the liberality of a 

liſtning world !—to enchain Inyeſtigation by be- 
numbing its faculties in the firſt inſtance as the 
admitted privileges of Enmity now ſtand, the bare 
accuſation of practical Hatred, goes completely to 

je proſcription of all temporal felicity, whether 

_ - the unhappy object be guilty or not: his patriotiſm, 

| philanthropy, diligence, and ſpirit, are forſfooth 
to paſs as nothing !—the grateful teſtimonies of all 
the governed in his behalf, are to be held as nu- 
gatory and ineffectual: had Mr. Hasrix Gs been 

a Tyrant, a Voluptuary, a Traitor, or an Impoſtor, 
he thould not, in the hour of his calamity, have 
had my feeble argument in his favour: I plead for 
him as energetically as J am able, becauſe I am 
convinced, he is entitled to the reſpe& and fup- * . 
port of every diſpaſſionate, unbiaſſed individual :— 
hen the hidden deſigns of the movers of this 
maſſy engine of peculiar torment, become viſible, 
and like another Gorgon, appall the general fight, 
this maſſy proſecution will be noted, as the ſtrug- 
gle of Ambiguity, and the wreck of Principle. 
According to the properties of our nature, every 
man's imagination runs. before his experience, and 
we are affected almoſt as conſiderably, with an 
ideal impreſſion of what may be, as by the actual 
adminiſtration of what is !—if there is any true 

- bravery or virtue in a mind thus conſtituted, the 

poſlefſor ruſhes forward to the completion of that. 


diſaſtex 


1 
diſaſter which his creative fear has engendered; 
but if, on the contrary the individual is timid, 
(and timidity is not always a ſign of guilt) he re- 
cedes as much as poſſible from the zevil in his 
view, and wiſhes een to arreſt Time; yet in 
Ware torn by doubts, and 
rendered inceſſantly un 


| table, until the error 
is developed: —as this is che wretched ſtate to 
which we are ſubject, by the frailties interwoven 
with animal nature; is it not calamitous to know, 
that any legiſlature, which calls itſelf wiſe and mo 
q vident, ſhould conſign any the meaneſt being, to 
a continuation of that torment of anticipation, for 
a ſeries of years; to a painful brooding over the 
doctrines of chance; to an imperfe& calculation 
of what prejudice may effect, in oppoſition to the 
e plaints of Verity; and merely in obedience 
perhaps, to ſome unlicenſed ſlanderer, who Know] 
ing his power to make the laws convenient to his 
amy, will dare to chain a good man to the con- 
2 altars of Juſtice, and ſmile at his writh- | 
ings and mock his lamentation. I turn from ſuch 
a ſuppoſition with the moſt high-wrought indig- 
nation z every ſtatute enforcing or ſupporting 
ſuch -a gangrene in our juriſprudence, ſhould be 
ſolemnly expunged from the code of a liberal 
nation—If it ſhould be urged that I write toa 
boldly for theſe . crouching and accommodating 
times in Britain, I would anſwer, that I will hazard 
all for the ſake of Virtue: the ſentiments of an 
honeſt man, like the ebullitions of the Nile, may 
flow irregularly, yet no region can be ultimately 
damaged by their influence——this era 1s critically 
deluſive, and no one ſhould be contented to re- 


main negatiyely good, very man ſhould be pot 
©, | | tiver 
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tively dutiful to his King, his Country, und Hin- 
SELF. Wb | eee 
The moſt conſiderable and weighty of Mr. 
- BuxxE's. political apophthegms, ſeem to quit 
their fecund parent, and their 1 them, when 


they are matured by Time and Experience: like 
the more alert ſpecies of criminals, that are fugi- 
tives from the author of their being, when able 
to walk alone, and leave their creator (who can- 
not- always recognize his offspring) to generate an- 
other race, equally wild and equally inconſtant !— 
he puts his foot upon his own ſentiments, like 
Hermes ſtamping on quickſilver ; he may diſunite 
the particles by his violence, but cannot entirely 
deftroy their influence by any means; he recom- 
mends a medicine for the conſtitution, with ſiniſter 
views, but when that medicine becomes general, 
Hike an intereſted Charlatan, he withdraws his own 
encomium, and broadly inſinuates that the ingre- 
dients are poiſonous, which he primarily mingled 
for his own particular advantage. There is one 
amazing ' prominence in Mr. Buzxz's* portrait, 

YE ADORE | Which 


»A very particular and kind friend of mine, who has been 
ſor many years in the cloſeſt habits of intimacy with Mr. 
Bux kk, and who, I have ſome reaſon to believe, will be found 
at his demiſe (like Lord Roc INGHAu, Admiral Sa u N DERS&, 
and Sir Josnva RETNOTI DS) not to have been much ag- 
grandiſed in pecuniary circumſtanees, by the intimacy ; at t 
commencement of this ſhameful, buſineſs, produced to a large 
company at his own table, when 1 was preſent, the printed 
charges againſt Mr. HasTinGs, the moſt virulent and baſe of 
which he read with much energy.—I told him at the time, that 
I believed them te be the cruel fabrication of mean villany, in 
which a grain of truth was artfully mingled with a ton of falle. 
hood :—he replied with ſome emotion, that he was ſorry for m 
pngenerous ideas of Mr. Buxk z. —-I have preſſed him hard 
12 | upon 


„ << 
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which will ſtagger the belief of another generation, 
and that is, the abſolute uncertainty of diſcovering - 
What he really means: thoſe who know him moſt | 
deeply, know not the direct tendency of his 
principles, or indeed whether he has any fixed 

principles or not—The object of his ſcorn in one 
year, is the object of his idolatry in the next; and 
the poſition of political good, which he yeſterday in- 
culcated as the warm efferveſcence of wiſdom, he will 
to-day renunciate as mackivelegin and abominable! 
if it is admitted that his authority is of any im- 
Portance whatever, thoſe who admit that import- 
ance, ſhould be. occaſionally pinned down to ex- 
plain or qualify the ſuppoſed abſurdity annexed to 


his contradictory efforts. 3 W 
The late Houſe of Commons, upon the cauſe 
of Mr. Has TIN OS, were divided into three par- 
ties; the firſt, conſiſting of ninety- one gentlemen, 
thought he ought not to have been impeached 
for any thing; — the ſecond, of which Mr. Buxkx 
was the leader, thought or rather appeared to 
think, he ſhould be impeached for every thing. 
and the third, of which Mr. Pirr was the head, 

declared that the merits of Mr. HasTinGs were 
great, that he had preſerved an Empire, in a pe- 
riod of the utmoſt danger and moſt critical diffi- 
culties ; but that he had broke a treaty in one in- 
. | | 2 ace, 


upon the ſubject ſince that period, and his original forrow for my 

miſtake is now completely done away —Sir Jos HUA Rev- 
"NOLDs and I had a ſimilar dialogue upon the ſame odious 
theme: he Jabpured to paint Mr. Bux xk E as an _ in mo- 
dern drapery; but I gut him ſhort by obſerving, that though 
no man admired his fine powers of deſign more than myſelf, I 
did not think him equal to the taſk of giving a correct outline of 
_ Epmuny Buxxg—to have that with ſpirit and effect, we © 
muſt wait for the reſurrection of Salyator Roſa, ._ 


- 
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Kance, had expended too much money in three 
other inſtances (I hope this charge will never be 
brought againſt the Premier himſelf) had accepted 
pPreſents, (not quite ſo lucrative or fraught with 
+ Patronage as the wardenſhip of the Cinque Ports) 
and had intended to levy a fine upon a Zemindar, 
beyond that amount which his offences deſerved— 
the two laſt parties, when united, conſiſted of one 
hundred and ſeventy-ſeven gentlemen ; and this 
number in fact voted that WARREN HasTinGs, 
Eſq. ſhould be' impeached in the name of the 
people of Great Britain = 4 | 
It is very material for every man who would 
form a true judgment of this cauſe, to bear in 
mind, that upon the firſt fix articles, Mr. Prrr 
promiſed to move ſeveral very material amend- 
ments, which, had he carried a majority with him, 
would have reduced them very conſiderably: that 
he oppoſed the ſeventh altogether, and that the laſt 
thirteen were never looked at by the Houſe be- 
fore they were voted !—here then were twenty 
articles Preferred againſt a Britiſh ſubject, who was 
generally known to have performed great and 
important ſervices to his Country, comprehending 
every material act of his public life, civil, mili- 
tary, revenue, and financial, in a government of 
thirteen years the greateſt part of the acts hav- 
ing been declared by the Miniſter, during the diſ- 
cuſſions upon the buſineſs, to be highly and ſingu- 
larly merutorious ! _ JÜͤ . N 
T Phe trial began in February 1788, and the pro- 
fecutors went through two articles In 1789, they 
- went through half of a third In 1790, they com- 
pleated the remainder of that third article, and 
| took very ſmall parts of two more, and the Par- 
f hament was diſſolyed. Such 


— 
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Suck were the proceedings of the Court of 

Tuſtice—In the Houſe of Commons, Mr. Hzxzr 

vx DAs, the India Miniſter, gave the public an- 

nually, an Indian budget: and while the Ma- 

nagers, in the name of the Commons, were ling | 
ſolate 


all the world that Mr. HasTinGs had de 
_ provinces, and rendered the Briti 


name deteffa- 


ble throughout Indoſtan, Mr. Duxbas was affirm- 
ing, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that the Country 
had improved, and was daily improving under the 


government of Great Britain. A member of the 
Houſe, Major Scorr, never miſſed an opportu- 

nity of declaring, that the abſurdity in which Par- 
lament was involved, was diſgraceful beyond all 
compariſon ; it was not poſſible for Mr. Dundas 
and the Managers to be both right; ſince light and 
darkneſs were not more oppoſite than their reſpee- 
tive ſtatements were, relative to Bengal. Benares, 
and Oude. 


On the meeting of this Parliament, the conſti- 


tutional queſtion was determined, that a diſſolution 
of the-Senate did not abate an Impeachment, and 
then the Commons voted to give up all that re- 
mained of their articles (that is fourteen out of 


twenty) fave -what related to contracts, penſions, 


and allowances. 


But the changes in India, ſince this tad. 


ment began, are wonderful and extraordinary; all 


the ſeveral ranks of people, whom he is accuſed of 


having oppreſſed and plundered, have joined as 
one man in bearing teſtimony to his merits ; the 
officers of the army, and the civil ſervants have 


done the ſame. Since Bengal has been under ano- 
ther government, it has been reduced to greater 


Altreſſes, in the courle of one © year, againſt a ſingle, 
. a 


ap *. 
* 
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. enemy, than it had experienced, than it had felt, in 
2 war of five years, in the time of Mr. HasTixGs, 
when all India and half Europe were oppoſed to 
him: — under this 55 1 embarraſſment, two 
treaties have been broken in the moſt flagrant and 
avowed manner, and to the breach of theſe trea- 
ties, Mr. PiTT nd Mr. Dux pas have given heir 
entire approbation !! — We have been eventually 
fucceſsful, and I mean not to convey any oblique 
N reproach on the nobleman alluded to, but only to 
exhibit to mankind, an unerring proof of the plia- 
bility of opinion, as to the admiſſion of the neceſſities 
of right and wrong, when the parties giving that 
vpinion are intereſted perſonally or not.— They 
proſecute Mr. HasTinGs for a breach of treaty, 
though of that breach, no man or woman com- 
plains ; but they approve the breach of two trea- 
ties, though the Nabob of Arcot, and the Rajah 
of Tanjore, have remonſtrated . moſt - violently 
againſt our conduct, and have even reſiſted to the 
utmoſt of their power. a af ee pd 
Under theſe circumſtances does the trial re- 
.commence :—it had coſt the nation, in May 1791, 
forty-five thouſand, four hundred and ſeventy-four 
pounds, ſeven ſhillings and a halfpenny, as appears 
by the ſums voted in the following years: 
e | . ; Fs, . 4 


bs 
1 * 
2 
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1 In 1788 Parliament voted 8,058 15 11 
| - "in 1789 =" -. - = 26,312 6-4. . 
ETV - = - "It 1.10 


[ TT = 282-79 
2 Tort 45,475 7 of 
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I believe there are ſome men, Connects malls 
. tuted by Heaven, to become examples, to their 
ſpecies !—who are uplifted to the extreme heights 
of temporal honor, and when thus enviably cir- 
cumſtanced, and while the rays of glory are play- 
ing round their heads, ſuddenly expoſed, without 
removal, to the wild war of the annihulating ele- 
ments the upright demeanor of the aſſailed, in 
this hazardous imminence, proves the criterion of 
human greatneſs !—though a good man thus ſitu- 


ated, may have his hair diſhevelled and his mantle 


| torn, the beauty of his proportions will remain 
entire, and the conſtancy of his ſoul unawed ! 
none can exhibit this firmneſs, but thoſe who haye 


been the intimates of Virtue !—a nobleman like 


that, occaſion may incite but not entice :—he 
moves by affection, and not for affeftion:—he go- 
verns and obeys with equal ſerenity, as both the 
principles of action are, with him, the ſame whole 
ſome fruit ariſing from one confideration !—he 
will not condeſcend to examine things by their 
form, but their quality :—he draws not his felicity 
from the e out of Fortune, but his own 
thought, which will be eternally productive of 
bliſs, were the local convulſions 'as tremendous as 
the laſt ſhock of nature !—he knows his mind and 
his body to be caft upon the world, as relatives, 
of diſtinct importance, ſimilar to the ore in a 
mineral ſtate, when it is immerſed in the crucible ; 
Which when the probationary influence has ceaſed, 
the metal and the droſs will ſeparate . from each 
other for ever !—he. proves the ſtrength of his 
boy, before he gives expedition to the arrow !— 

His diſpoſition may vary according to the accidents 
of Ti une, but he is immutable :—he changes his 
a | Sarment 


o 
| If 4 3 
ent with the Seaſon, £4 not -his feelings 
iis faith gives him the * .of e 0 
ö failings but his own: —his fears are always anterior 
to his tranſaction: — he lives to be what he is, for 
others more than for - himſelf :—when characters, 
ſo nearly perfect, are among us, it is incumbent to 
reyere them fpr their honor, and imitate them for 
our own this is not an ideal portraiture, for 
ſuch a man is WARREN HasTINGS. - - 

In my limited comprehenſion of the dury v we 
owe each other, I think that a due 
ſhame, is not annexed to the violation of choſe 
acknowledged rules of ſelf- government, which 
| have been openhy profeſſed as the guides and guar- 
dians of action we cannot at once be frivolous 
and eſtimable; and — changing, yet af- 
fecting to be exemplary Mr. Buxxz will ever 
be a memorable inſtance of ſuch incoherency, and 
in the preſent hour, only endeavours to elude con- 
tempt, by hiding beneath the baſtions of arro- 
gance !—He vetted thoſe diſpatches with 2 
tears, which conveyed the death of the gallant 
rebel Montgomery, before Quebec, who was an 
enemy and a traitor to the ſtate; and he wetted 
Ikewiſe thoſe difpatches with his tears, which 
conveyed the demolition of the Baſtile, which had 
held in its diſmal dungeons, for ages, numbers of 
virtuous and brave men, who had been captured 
and immured at the caprice of the proſtitutes of 
France: their releaſement from undeſcribeable 
horror, and unmerited puniſhment gave this wor- 
thy man trouble !—this diverſity of ſentiment. is 
too awfully ſerious, too miſchievouſſy ſolemn, to 
be paſſed by as merely inconſiſtent, and it is too 
methodical to be. denominated lunacy * 

5th | 


(6) 
hat can 1 fay of Mr. Buzxs, but that he, is 4 
non · deſcript Philoſopher : a Quixitonian Theo- 
critus, who fights, laughs, and weeps in the ſame 
moment; whoſe axioms contradict each other, and 
whoſe practice is even mote irreconcilable (to my 
judgment) than his theory 1 
If I ſhould eſcape annihilation from this relent- 
leſs inmate of Ferocity, for venturing to be thus 
| candid, I ſhall be ſingularly fortunate : the Right 
Honorable Gentleman has been long inured to the 
habit of demoliſhing, (as far as language could ef - 
fect demolition) all opponents, whether ſingle or 
 combined:—his overheated fancy travels before 
his powers, and he ſnatches, in idea, at immortal 
| nag ws :—the beheſt of the Almighty, can alone 
be fatisfaftory to him, who unremittingly yocife- 
rates, “ yengeance is my own.“ He roared. to 
twenty-four millions of French, and ſaid, „let 
there be no National Aſſembly ! yet the National 
Aſſembly remained in the very teeth of his ordin- 
- nance :—let there be no Warren HasTINGs, 
| ejeculated the fulminating man, yet Warren ' 
- HasTiNGs exiſts and is honopred in his deſpite ;— 
"theſe reductive diſappointmemts have "nearly 
brought him to the threſhold of Deſperation :— 
perhaps, as the Fates knew it was not in the 
nature of Mr. Buzz to ſuffer his enemy to depart , 
in peace, according to the word, they have fa- 
vored Mr. HasTinGs, and poſtſcribed the date of 
his journey to Elyſium !—what a tragic, comic, 
farcical, pantomimical, -rhetorical, imitative, con- 
templative, whimſical, woeful olio, will be the 
unadulterated hiſtory of Epmunp BuRKE, in his 
paſſage from the nurſery to the tomb ?. 
It is not expedient or neceſſary for me, in this 
TR. 3 limited 
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limited endeavour, to reſcue an exalted and eſti- 
mable man, from partial odium, to enumerate 
every recommendatory feature in the character of 
Mr. HAsrixos !—my primary hope and expec- 
dation is, to make truth ſuperior to artifice, and 
this defire muſt be accompliſhed, to enforce the 
great ends of the Deity : few men have the powers 
of reaſoning, but all men can feel: hence ariſes 
the neceſſity of re- ſmoothing the public mind, 
from thoſe hideous impreſſions which have been 
ſtamped upon the ſoſter part of its tablet, when 
the . — of the judgment, were too unknow- 
ing and weak, to queſtion the propriety of the 
meaſure, or to oppoſe thoſe who were entruſted, 
with the - foul undertaking !—the voluntary and 
_ generous "confeſſion of all who know Mr. HAs- 
TINGS-1S,' that no man was ever more attached to 
the "well-being of the human race in general, or 
his compatriots in particular; excluſive of that 
high ſituation and thoſe warring connections which 
he entered into, by the expreſs combination of an 
important national ſociety, he feels that he is re- 
lated to all the degrees of mankind :—the more 
calmly and acutely, the examination into his prin- 
ciples and government is managed, the more wide 
and luminous will be his preſent and poſthumous 
fame ;—contemplating the diſpoſitions and view 
of his immediate active opponents (and however 
falſe they may prove to him, or to each other, 


they are certainly in the preſent inſtance a mighty 

confederacy). I am frequently induced to ima- 

gine, that they are not ſerious, even when they 

affect to be moſt ſolemn !—I think they have. 

ſeized this opportunity to ſnew what they could 

40 if _ would, not 1 what they * mn. 
- tho 
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bouls be effectual in ſpirit—Perhaps Mr. Buzxz 


and his eloquent inſtruments, may be ambitious 
of copying” the eee who were 'argumen- 


tative philoſophers that maintained both ſides of a 
| ſyſtem with great ardour and fluency; yet had no 
faith in the tenor of either one poſition or the 
other !—bur' this miſapplication of abiliry ſhould 
be diſcontinued: this miſuſe . of the thunderbolt 
ſhould be awfully puniſhed—To vindicate the 
cauſe of inſulted worthineſs, each man ſhould be- 
come a volunteer :—for my part, every fibre and 
atom of my brain ſhall be dedicated to him, who 
has been torn from the boſom of Quietude to an- 


ſwer the interrogatories of poliſned Cunning !— - 


Who has been immolated on the altars of "fm 
mate Policy,” and the ae vin an 
illberal prepoſſeſſion !- 

When I reflect upon the immens eh dd. 
unaccountable movements of Mr. BuxkR, I am 
dewildered as to the direction of my praiſe, cen- 
ſure, or pity: the argument which he delivers from 
his cloſet, is refined though deluſive; but the ar- 


gument which he delivers orally, is often acrimo- 


nious, vulgar, and without example. He is the 
very High- prieſt of Contradiction, and abuſes that 
Plutus on the Pentecoſt, to whom he had offered 
an unrequired ſacrifice in the preceding week l— 
ſurely, his die of politics] rectitude 1s pentangular, 
and he forms his governing axiom of propriety | 


for the day, from that fide which Accident throws 


uppermoſt !—he gives me the idea of Plato's - 


original hermophradite, poſſeſſing all. the weak- 


neſſes, love of finery, and pertinacious reſent- 
ments of ſome women, blended with the maſcu- 


line fu rtaining to the ' oppoſite ſex, and 
fury appe * PPO * 
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thus aſtoniſhin ingly gifted, generates from him, 
independent o PA 


common communication! 
Poor man, what a falling-off have we witneſſed, 


from the full-blown beauty of his meridian day * 
how conſolatory it would be for himſelf - how 
ſatisfactory to mankind—how recommendatory to 
unborn ages, if this philoſophic Proteus would 
copy out the example of the H CHaxrxs, and 
retire from the weight of a too oppreſſive gran- 
deur, to the hallowed receſſes of a foreign Cloiſter : 
there let him ponder over the homilies of the 
neglected. Fathers, and meaſure with his mind's 
eye, the remaining remnants of mortality; and 
then, peradventure, if the good old patriarch at 
Rome, ſhould ever lift his reverend head again, 
above the waters that have been troubled by the 
| ſlaves of an impious Philoſophy, and put on his 
tiara with confident pride, and ſay boldly, here 


am I; the diſcomfited, the perturbed Epmunp, 


may be claſſed in the catalogue of the bleſſed, and 


have the prayers of myriads to waft him to the 


heaven of heavens—The accuſtomed interceſſion 
of the faithful for his releaſe from the intermediate 
ſtate of 2 between Death and Empyrean, 


will be for him unneceſſary, as luckily he has al- 
ready felt the pangs of purgatory in Saint Stephen's 
chapel. 

In the midſt of that commotion among the go- 
verning ſtates, which the late continental con- 


vulſions have occaſioned, there is no apprehenſion 


ſo deeply rooted in the fancy of the aghaſt trem- 


. blers, as the dread of the people recurring to the 
. ” Principles which ſhould direct and attach ſo- 


: yet, notwithſtanding the force and preva- 


fame 
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4ame ſcheſis, which events have proved are cer- 


tainly detrimental to the ruler and the ruled !— 


to. reſcue the oppreſſed from oppreſſion, or the 


deſerving from penury, appears to be conſidered 
as an obſolete tax upon thoſe who ſhould. 


nize, and thoſe who ſhould protect! though this | 


paragraph is not immediately relative' to Mr. 
 HasTinGs or his concerns, yet as it ariſes out of 
my preſent reflection upon the injuſtice of nations, 
and the tardineſs of ſocial liberality, I have in- 
ſerted it without hope, but not without anger 
I believe from my ſcrutiny, that the nens conſcia 


recti, is conſidered to be a reward ſo complete and 


exhilarating to the poſſeſſor, that no one thinks it 
neceſſary to add to the Juxuriant gratification !—- 
Fortune, like a meretricious wench, ever retains 
her predilection for the knaviſh: che vile and the 
raſcally can meet a friend at every corner, ani 
| ſnatch a benefit from every breeze.—J. J. Rouſ- 
ſeau, whoſe purity of thinking was moſt admi- 
rable, and whoſe purity of action was ſtill more 
lovely, could not by his induſtry. and his vir- 


tue, procure the paltry ſum of ſixty livres a 
month for his ſubſiſtence, in that polluted capital, 


where a CAlox NE and a BRETE UHL could 
their millions wantonly around them, as the whirl- 
wind ſcatters the duſt in the Arabian deſart — 
will it always be thus? 


Mr. HasTiNGs'* has had one increaſing con- 


N This trial has long ſince been mentioned on the Continent 
in terms of ſurpriſe : it was lately introduced into the debate of 
M. Bals sor, in the National Convention, as a convenient tub 
thrown for the amuſement of that inſatiate whale, the public; 
to keep their minds from the contemplation of ſubjects in which 
n and —— are deeply involved. ; 
| folation 
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5 at leaſt, to cheer his mind under the 
preſſure of a ſingular difficulty, and that is, that 
the charges originally impoſed upon his character, 
have, like Eſop's overladen baſket, been gradually 
diminiſhing and deſtroyed, in proportion as he 
8.9 to the goal of deſtination !— ' 

At the termination of the impeachment, for he 
year 179 t, Mr. HasTinGs, with the moſt ſolemn 
deportment, addreſſed the High Court of Parlia- 
ment, on the accumulating dangers and diſtreſſes 
ariſing from his uuprecedented and unmerited 
ſituation It was not the circumlocutory harangue 
of Art, but the direct and decent lamentation of 
a great mind: it was the burſt of ſupreme ſorrow 
and well-mannered indignation :—it was the broad 
of reddening Honour, who had been in- 
Gilted and goaded to the higheſt point of irritabi- 
lity,. by the unceaſing toil and Wpererogation of 
Traduction and Antipathy. 

It appears from, conſequences, that our Religion 
1s to enforce the obligations of our 
faith, and that our Zaws are nut competent to the 
ſeparation of ſubtle miſchief from poſitive evil! 
ve -ſolicit mercy for our own enormities, yet 
deny that mercy to the frailties of our neighbour! 
e eſtabliſh. laws for our mutual good, yet ex- 

und them for particular annoyance. 

If the love of Juſtice is only aſſumed to hide 
a more- powerful emotions, ariſing from a love 
of plunder, what muſt that natioh think who can 
diſcover the vile hypocriſy, and apply the in- 
ſtance ?— | 

Could the” Abc and ranſacking the 
throne of Delhi could the regal appurtenances 
of An and the riches of his * | 

1 ebes ! 


* Fi * 


* 
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18 Thebes could Ke gems of Babylon, or the 
brilliant womb of Golconda, reſtore ſerenity to a 
mind that has been torn and agitated, by mn; | 
Falſhood, and Rapacity ?— 

If any are ſo reſtricted in their knowledge f our 
propenſities, as to think that no man will receive 
cenſure, merely becauſe he deſerves praiſe, I pity 
their ignorance, though I admire their ingenuous 
purity !—could the dread of a poſthumous'tribunal 
be alienated from the perception of baſe men, the 
Omaipotent would be mentioned with diſreſpect, 
in deſpite of the bleſſings the derive from the 
wonde ful and ſalutary adminiſtration of matter 
and motion. This eminently reſpectable and con- 
ſiſtent man has ſuffered more, in the defence of 
his good name, than any of the beatified knew, 
previous to the final act of martyrdom : the incar- 
nation of the Meſſiah, was ſcarcely more fraught 
with woe: yet what can be the termination of all 
this over-wrought fallacy, but eventual contrition 

and general ſorrow ?—the eternity of Truth may 
be queſtioned, but cannot be deſtroyed! 
I o doubt the deciſive juſtice of the Hen 
CourT or PaRLiaMenT, were to commit a ſole- 
ciſm upon Reaſon : their individual honor; their 
auguſt attributes; their collective dignity forbid 
the inte rpoſition of any thought inconſiſtent with 
the purpoſes of univerſal good; yet as the beſt 
have been led aſtray, and the moſt enlightened 
perplexed, it is not utterly impoſſible, according to 
the weakneſſes of our fyſtem, but Errors. may, in 
a reſtricted ſenſe, have effected an eſtabliſhment, - 
and blotted the delineations of Right and Inno- 
cence !—The declaration of the penetrative Triſ- 
megiſtus, on a leſs folemn occaſion, may not 
"_— 


ents 


an indignant world, 


(EW 


wah inapplicable base —* Homo ft imaginatio 


guædam, & imaginatio ef "15" i mendacium.! 
Arraigned but. not fulpeted—traduced but not 
diſhonored—perſecuted but not deſtroyed, what 


can the devoted do but bow their heads to Deſtiny, 


and take the cup of bitterneſs, with calmneſs if not 


content. Thus wondrouſly circumſtanced is this 


GREAT and Good Man.—Environed by the wily, 


the intereſted, and the fallacious—he is denied the 


er to retaliate on his dane . vr to the 


dictates of equity, as they are collectively 00 pon- 


derous for common reſiſtance. The greater body 


is ſometimes permitted by the Omnipotent to op- 


preſs the leſſer; the Earth may totally eclipſe the 


1 Moon, but the Moon cannot wholly eclipſe the 


Earth! Mr. HasTincs may exclaim, with the 


imperial Briton, Aprian the Fourth, that he has 


been ſtrained through the Limbeck of Affliction. 
To minds leſs elevated and enlightened, ſuch a a 
continuation of calamity would be dreadful, if nor 


. 


ftrengthened by honour and ſcience, temporary 


intolerable : but when the powers of reflection are 


. reſignation will be ſucceeded by felicity. I ſhall 


conclude. my animadverſions, with the Oriſon of 


7 


Stet fortuna domus avi numerentur avorum. 
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EDWARD GIBBON, Ei. 
— 1 & fograte; be had of me 
All he could have: I made him juſt and right, 


«« Sufficient to have ſtood, though free to fall.” 
| MrLrox. 


EpwaRD GIBBON was born in the year 
1738.—He had a commiſſion in the army at a 
very early period of his life. Before he was 
twenty years of age he wrote An Eſſay on Lite- 
rature, in the French language, and very pro- 
perly dedicated this virgin effort of his great 
mind to his father. I can trace him in no inter- 
mediate inſtance, as an author, between that 
time and the winter of 1778, when he illumi- 


nated the world with the firſt volume of the 


Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. He was 
brought into parliament in the year 1774; and 
in 1777, was appointed one of the Lords of 
Trade; upon this occaſion he ſuffered the accu- 
ſation of ungenerouſly deſerting the popular 
party“. In 178g, Mr. GIBBON retired to Lau- 


* The following notification was written in the marginal 
leaf of the firſt volume of his Hiſtory of the Roman Empire, 
immediately after theſe words, in the hand writing of Mr. 

84-7 | | . G1Bzor, 
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ſanne, in Switzerland, to complete the three 
remaining volumes of his hiſtory, which begins 
from the death of Trajan, and comes down to- 
the capture of Conſtantinople by the Turks, 
- comprehending a period of 1300 years. He 
returned to England in 1787, and ſoon after 
reviſited his ſalubrious villa on the Helvetic 
mountain. | | OG INE 
The hiſtory of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, has acquired to its author a 
very high and deſerved reputation. —He appears 
to me to poſſeſs uncommon learning, an unceaſ- 
ing portion of induſtry, a rich and vigorous 
imagination, and much political ſagacity—as to 
his ſtyle, it ſeems to me very unequal, we ſome- 
times meet with three or four periods in ſucceſ- 
ſion, which hardly contain half a dozen words 
each; there are inſtances of this .defe in the 
firſt page of the performance under conſidera- 
tion—there are others as diſguſtingly long as 
thoſe of Loxyd CLAREN DON; the firſt defect 
always gives the expreſſion a kind of pertneſs 
and flippancy, very unſuitable to the dignity of 
hiſtory : the latter error renders it weak and 


G1B30x, © From the author to the Right Honorable CHARLES 
c IAMES Fox.—* Eleven days before the Spaniſh reſcript 
« was ſigned, the writer of this book declared in my preſence 
* at Brookes's, that there would be no ſalvation for this country, 
ec until the heads of fix of his majeſty's miniſters were cut off 
« and laid upon the table: eleven days afterwards he accepted 
« a place at the Board of Trade, and has ever ſince joined in 
| ©« every meaſure with thoſe very miniſters!!! CHARLES 
% James Fox.” The book containing this inſcription was 
purchaſed by a .particular friend of mine, at a public ſale of. 
Mr. Fox's houſhold furniture, and is now in his poſſeſſion, 
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languid, conſequently deſtroys that intereſt we. 
ſhould have in the event by fatiguing the atten- 
tion; for wherever the ultimate ſenſe is too long 
ſuſpended, the obſervation relaxes in its purſuit 
ol the meaning.—Mr. GiBBOx has been accuſed 
(equally with David Hume) of having infected 
our ſtyle of language with French idioms and 
conſtructions; but this, it muſt be confeſſed, is 
but ſeldom apparent, and operates but very 

feebly to the detriment of the undertaking ; but 
to counterbalance this, there are various paſ- 
ſages written with exquiſite beauty, in which he 
has united all the glowing warmth of a fine 
imagination, with all the energy and vigour of 
expreſſion :—he is ſaid to have made Tacitus his 
example very frequently, and to have imitated 
him laboriouſly in his ſtyle; I do not think 
the compariſon is - altogether indiſputable, but 
ſhould ſuppoſe that this idea is only true with 
regard to particular paſſages; the ſtyle of Taci- 
tus is characteriſed by conciſeneſs and ſtrength ; 
perhaps Mr. GIBBON reſembles the Roman 
narrator more in his politics than his language 
—it is probable that this work would not have 
| been leſs uſeful, but certainly more agreeable, 
had it. been leſs voluminous: the narrative of 
an obſcure and doubtful portion of hiſtory can 
ſcarcely be too much abridged. If, inſtead of 
giving ſociety twelve ottavo volumes, Mr. G13- 
BON had confined his hiſtory to eight, it would 
have been more generally perufed; though the 
amateurs of duſty records and learned dullneſs, 
had found leſs matter for their peculiar gra- 
tification—it is not my wiſh that theſe objec- 
tions ſhould be confidered as applicable to 
<5 G 2 Mr. 


, t 
Mr. Gisson in a fingular ſenſe, I only inſiſt, 
that few individuals feel ſatisfied with the minute 
detail, of all the ſudden and unprepared irrup- 
tions, and retreats of barbarous nations, through 
twelve long volumes. 8 8 
When the fifteentk chapter of Mr. GIBBOx's 
hiſtory made its appearance, it excited ſome 
alarm among the eccleſiaſties of this realm, and 
gave birth to a polemic war the awful ſubjed 
that occaſioned this commotion, was the eſtab- 
liſhment of Chriſtianity in the time of Con- 
ſtantine, and this unpleaſant iſſue will not ſur- 
priſe the ſcientific, as no theme has ever ſhaken 
the peace of human ſociety ſo much as an 
inveſtigation or diſcuſſion of the principles of 
our faith !—The obnoxious tenets of this admi- 
rable performance, were moſt ſeriouſly com- 
. bated by Mr. Davis, and the Bismoe of LAx- 
DAFF, Who wrote, in conſequence, the Apology 
for e egg, eh GIBBON received theſe 
formidable aſſailants of his reputation vith 
coolneſs and reſolution, and when he thought 
their ardour abated, wrote an immortal anſwer 
to Mr. Davis, in which his ſcrupulous oppo- 
nents were ſeverally reſiſted; this timely repli- 
cation had a ſtrong effect, for it was then 
thought that Mr. GIBBON had evinced a reſpon- 
ſibility equal to the aſcribed error. | 
Suppoling, as I do, that ſchiſm and infidelity 
originate in the love of ſingularity, rather than 
the force of conviction, I muſt condemn Mr. 
GIBBON for his Herculean endeavours to root 
up every radical fibre, from which. the tree 
of devotion receives its ſuſtenance, and is em- 
powered to bloſſom gratefully to the ſenſes. — 
HY | Had 


E 


; Had he confined his bold animadverfions to the 


abuſes of the prieſthood, and left the inſtitutes 
of Chriſtianity unaſſailed, he would have effected 
a material benefit, by recommending, 'and per- 
haps accompliſhing, a timely purgation of monk- 
iſh impurity.— If it is conſidered that the prac- 
tice of piety, even without truth, is conſolat 

to the mind, as is admitted by our theologiſts to 
be the caſe, in regard to the moſt imperfett of 
religious duties, how much more ſhould it be 
promoted when its truth 1s aſcertained to the 


underſtanding, by the united power of prophecy 
and revelation. I admire the modeſt, calm, 


neceſſary declaration of J. J. Rousszav on this 
theme, who, without pretending to be either an 


atheiſt or a zealot, avers that it is the fineſt 
combination of moral ethics that ever was pro- 


mulgated.— Where can Urbanity and Philan- 


thropy find a better reſource? Whenever Chriſ- 


tianity decays, it will be with Hope on her right 


hand, and Reſignation on her left; and until 


Mr. GIBBON can furniſh a comforting ſubſtitute 
in the hour of ſupreme diſtreſs, I think his phi- 
loſophy injurious, and his enquiries unprofi- 
ng 5 "I FOES 

' Not to extend our faith and hope but where 
our ſenſes can accompany us, is to make a vo- 
luntary ſacrifice of our peace to our pride. 
Every thing we know of the origin of humanity, 
the world, and its- appendages, is ſo involved in 


the verity of Moſes, that if we preſume to deny 


credit to the Sacred Writings, we can extend no 
credit elſewhere equivalent to the purpoſes of 
mental ſatisfaction. It is in religion, as in all 


other ſublunary eſtabliſhments, the truth ſuffers 
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by the intervention of faction; and the farther 
we are removed from the time when a dottrine 
was firſt propagated, the more myſterious and 
doubtful will that ſyſtem of theology be, not 
becauſe it becomes leſs pure, but becauſe 1t 1s 
leſs underſtood ! When the coming of the 
Meſſiah correſponded with the prophecies of 
Daniel and Iſaiah, the Jews, in deſpite of con- 
viction, altered the order of time, and were wil- 
fully falſe, in order to be pertinaciouſly adhe- 
rent to their own governing weakneſſes! 

The animadverter on the Nicene faith, which 
is the baſis of our worſhip, can never want food 
for the appetite of Ridicule while the-pious re- 
veries of Athanaſius ſtart forward on its pages, 
and make the thoughtful ſmile! This ſurpriſing 
gentleman triſected the Deity, like a Polypus, 
and made each part active and omniſcient! but 
whether this plural prædication of the divine 
perfections has been properly inſtrumental to 
the great cauſe of mutual charity and ſocial 
thankfulneſs to heaven, I ſhall leave to thoſe 
who can exactly meaſure how far an unlimited 
obedience of opinion is reconcileable to human 
happineſs. The period for perſecution on mat- 
ters of thought is, I hope, for the honor of our 
nature, gone by, never to return. Were Saint 
Hilary living now, there could not be found a 
Conſtantius who would baniſh the good old man 
for the ſignification of an Hypoſtaſes /—the Sar- 
dican club would now anathematize in vain, 
and the Tritheiſt and his hereſy go unqueſtioned 
to the grave. Sabellius denied the real ſub- 
ſiſtence of the Son and Holy Spirit to make an 


unſubſtantial ſon and an unſubſiſting ſpirit; for 
which | 
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| which he was loudly cenſured by the Alexan- 
drian Sy nod, who met to reunite, if. poſſible, the 
ſhivered fragments of Chriſtianity : but not- 
withſtanding their rank and holineſs, it is even 
et a doubt with ſome, if the Creator ever ap- 
proved of their arguments or their fury: yet 
what can be done in ſuch an awful predicament, 
where all think differently, and all pretend to 
be right, yet none are ſatisfied, but eat our cruſt 
in peace, and be grateful to the author of the 
donation ? 
Had Mr. GIBBON duly. pondered before. he | 
attempted to obliterate the prejudices of our 
forefathers, he would not have given that opi- 
nion wings which can only be ſeen by the igno- 
rant to do miſchief, and by the wile to excite 
diſguſt ; being as we are, it were better to be 
innocently deceived, than ſcientifically miſer- 
able: but Mr. GIBBON appears to be more jea- 
lous of his wit than his diſcretion—of his ac- 
quired merits, than his preſumed inherent virtue. 
It is extraordinary, that our regards for an extra- 
neous reputation, without which we could exiſt 
with comfort, ſhould ſupercede our regards for 
thoſe moral excellencies, without which we 
could not exiſt with honor to ourſelves, or ad- 
vantage to the world. This melancholy truth 
imputes a triumph to vanity which ſhould make 
human nature ſhudder at its own imbecilities! _ 
Great as my veneration is for the erudition 
and talents of Mr. G18B0n, I would rather be 
remembered as a man inoffenſively juſt, than 
Hlagitiouſly witty : and this idea cannot be too 
much circulated, as it gives to every individual 
the power of reſpeQing himſelf and being re- 
ſpetted 
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ſpeed by others; all may be juſt, PROT al! 


cannot be ingenious; and ſo long as to be juſt 


is conſidered as the primary merit, all have it in 
their own agency to be eſteemed without the 


aid of any ſuperlative endowment. 


The following obligations I conceive to be 
indiſpenſable in an hiſtorian: he ſhould record 


events antecedent to his own time, without ſuf- 


fering any paſſion to exerciſe its particular in- 
fluence, except the ambition of ſupporting 
Truth; the recital of barbarities ſhould not 


overheat his imagination, nor the ſufferings of 


virtue make his pity too predominant; he 
fhould not eraſe to be partial, or omit to gratify 
a leading opinion; he ſhould bring the departed 
offender to a poſthumous tribunal ſtowly, and 


with circumſpettion, and as all defence is ex- 


cluded, the charges fthould be recognized and 
narrowed by Charity; he ſhould not make Phi- 


2 loſophy put her broad foot upon the neck of Re- 


ligion, as the proſtration can only tend to make 
the community ſigh: with him, while arranging 
the progreſs of circumſtances, all local habits 
ſhould be made to ſquare with the æra in which 
they prevailed; and when he ſums up the aggre- 
gate matter, his reaſon and his patriotiſm ſhould 
co-operate to adduce concluſions, which, in his 
mature thought, may lead to the maintenance of 
what 1s right, and the excluſion of what is 
wrong. 

Vol rain, in his letters on the Engliſn Na- 
tion, aſſerted, that we had not an hiſtorian equal 
to writing the hiſtory of England, but Hums. 
Roß ERTSON and G1BB0N were then unknown; 
forty years ago We were inferior to all Europe 

in 
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in this point, now we are confeſſedly ſuperior to 
all competition. I will here take an opportu- 
nity to give my opinion upon the merits of our 
principal hiſtorians; an opinion, which, it is 
probable, may be often injudicious, from the 
want of a better taſte and a menen 


bus 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


He is one of the firſt of our Engliſh Marias 
of any note after the reſtoration of letters. He 
rote a ſmall hiſtory of England; likewiſe a ge- 
neral hiſtory of the world, much more volumi- 
nous. Society are, perhaps, indebted, for his 
literary labours, to the malice and intrigues of 
| Gondomar, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, for he wrote 
all, or the greateſt part of his works, during his 
impriſonment! in the Tower. His ſtile poſſeſſes 
that ſober and matron-like dignity which is To 
properly adapted to the hiſtoric muſe; and he 
deſerves great praiſe for a certain neatneſs and 
ſimplicity in the conſtru@ion and arrangement 
of his matter, which was ſyperior to We age in 
which he lived. 


Y 4 


| 


: ' LORD BACON, 


Won the coxcomb poet of our nation lias de- 
nominated ä 


4M Ths wiſeſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind, "7 


poſſeſſes, as an hiſtorian, but a ſmall claim to our 
enn for had he vritten nn but his 


H Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory of Henry the Seventh, it is probable, that 
both his memory and his fame had ſcarcely out- 
lived his more frail anatomy, There are ſeveral 
_ paſſages in the above hiſtory which might have 
been ſuppoſed not unſuitable to the imagination 
and prejudices of an old woman. As to the 
ſtile, it is full of puns and quibbles; and, to ſay 
every thing in one ſentence, is exceedingly in- 

fected with the bad taſte prevalent in the reign 
of that royal pedant James the Firſt. 


* Fl 


 KNOLLES. 


Tx1s is one of the beſt hiſtorians that England, 
or any other country, has ever produced. His 
Hiſtory of- the Turks is written with great ſpirit 
and- dignity ; and ſome-particular paſſages with 
a force and energy which would have done ho- 
nor to the moſt celebrated hiſtorians, ancient or 
modern. We have only to lament, that ſuch 
fine talents were miſapplied, and ſpent their fire 
and vigor upon a ſubje@ ſo unintereſting and 

obſcure. Had he written the hiſtory of Eng- 
land, of ancient Greece, or Rome, in a manner 
of which he was capable, he had immortalized 
his name; but owing to his injudicious choice 
of a ſubjea, both his name and his hiſtory are 
nearly forgotten. He lived in the time of 
James the Figsrt, and in ſome degree reſiſted 
the literary abſurdities of that epoch. 5 
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| LORD- CLARENDON, 


Cons1DERING his attachment to the royal 
cauſe, has compoſed his hiſtory with more can- 
dor and impartiality than could reaſonably be 
expected from a writer thus circumſtanced ; but 
men will always decide differently of. this ac- 
cording to their ſeveral predilections or affec- 
tions. The particular talent of this hiſtorian is 
his maſterly manner of drawing characters. He 
has delineated the portraits of the principal per- 
ſonages, of both parties, with a ſagacity and pe- 
netration which has rarely been equalled, per- 

| haps hardly ever ſurpaſſed; they may, not un- 
aptly, be termed a ſeries of moral paintings: 
yet, notwithſtanding theſe qualities of candor, | 
impartiality, and ſagacity, indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary in an hiſtorian, Lon p CLAREN DON has de- ö 
fects which render it impoſſible for a perſon of 4 
fine taſte to read him without a confiderable 
mixture of pain and diſguſt; his periods are, , 
literally, the periods of a mile; they fairly put 
the reader out of breath. In this impropriety 
there is not, perhaps, ſo remarkable an inſtance 
in any language. Beſides this, the ſenſe is al- 

moſt inceſſantly ſuſpended by the intervention 
of an unmerciful parentheſis, which takes up 
half or three fourths of the ſentence: in ſhort, 

it is ſentence intervening within ſentence, and 
ſomewhat like the Gordian knot, before it was 
biſected by the ſword of Alexander. This ma- 
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terial defect renders the ſtile of Loxp CLARE 


- Don's Hiſtory too often perplexing, diſagreeable, 


and obſcure. 


1 


— —— 2 


We nou tain ee ern 


| Wag a man of abilities, and of general learn- 


ing. He had an uncommon knowledge of men 
and manners. His Hiſtory of the Reformation, 
which has paſſed the reviſal of ſeveral great 
men, is his capital work; that of his own Times 
is replete with falſehood and error. - He had a 
lively imagination, and was an agreeable writer, 
notwithſtanding the careleſſneſs and inaccuracy 
of his ſtile. *< Upon the whole, the facility 


e and looſeneſs of his manner ſeem better 


adapted to the purpoſes of a pamphlet, than 
* to the preciſion, impartiality, and dignity of 
* Hiſtory.” 4 4 Þ rar 1 


i 
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' DAVID HUME. 
_-From the. time of Dr. BuznzT. we had no 
hiſtorian in England, with ſufficient qualifica- 
tions to draw general attention, until Mr. Hume 
laid claim to the notice of the public (for 1 
ſhall ſay nothing of Rar RH, CARTE, GurHRIE, 
"FT N bis) ESE 2. 
2 This paragraph is taken from DalLRYMPLE. 
1 8 | 
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&c. who, however, had confiderable merit in 
their different manners). Mr. Hun com- 
menced his capital work, which has done ſo 
much honor to himſelf and country, in the year 
1752, and which he completed! in 1761. He 
began with the Houſe of Stuart. The publi- 
cation of this part excited murmuring and re- 
ſentment from all parties: when this ſubſided, 
it was forgotten, and ſuffered to fall into obli- 
vion, at leaſt for a time; for the Houſe of Tudor 
coming out about two years afterwards, had 
much better ſucceſs; and, as the author ex- 
preſſes it, © helped to buoy up its unfortunate 
* brother.” In the year 1761 he completed 
his Hiſtory to the Revolution. This work, and 
the publication of his E//ays, which were now 
much altered and enlarged, fixed the immortal 
ſeal upon his reputation; and his fame was 
ſpread over Europe, eſpecially in France, as 
the firſt hiſtorian and philoſopher of the age. 
As to his charaQteriftic qualities as an hiſtorian, 
he is deſervedly celebrated for his political 
and philoſophical diſcernment ; perhaps, in this 
particular province, it 1s not too much to ſay, 
that he has ſcarcely. ever had an equal, cer- 
tainly no ſuperior. His Hiſtory of England is 
a work calculated to form the legiſlator and 
the ſtateſman. With much of the vivacity. of 
Voltaire, he has infinitely more ſolidity. Re- 
jecting trifling facts and ſlight occurrences, he 
always ſelects the moſt important, arranges them 
in logical order, often places them in new points 
of view, and adorns them with, an elegant and. 
noble ſtile. In this laſt article there is one 
obſervation to be made; which is, that though 
+ his 
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his file be, in pal, full of dignity and very 
elegant, he has been reproached with negletting, 
in ſome; paſſages, the native genius of the Eng- 
liſn language; his very intimate acquaintance 
with France and French literature makes him 
ſometimes fall, unwarily, into that idiom. I 
confeſs I have obſerved ſomething of this kind 
myſelf; but it ſo ſeldom occurs, that it can 
hardly be called an imperfection. If Mr. Hume 
appears to have any fault, as an hiſtorian, it is, 
perhaps, that he wants a due portion of impreſ- 
five fire, in the deſcription of a battle; the 
coldneſs of his conſtitution and the philoſophi- 
ca] turn of his ſpirit rendering him more fit for 
abftrat or ſpeculative matter, than for the rich 
and flowery fields of deſcriptive writing. But, 
admitting this deficiency, his Hiſtory of England, 
conſidered upon the whole, its magnitude, plan, 
and execution, is, without doubt, one of the 
moſt perfect performances of the kind ſince the 
time of Tacitus, not even excepting Guiccardini, 
Davila, or Mackiavel. The former of theſe three 
combined writers, in ſome reſpe& the greateſt 
hiſtorian fince the diſſolution of the Roman 
empire, is tediouſly, almoſt intolerably, prolix 

and circumſtantial. The ſecond; with a fund of 
ſagacity and good ſenſe, i is too refined in his po- 
litics; always accounting for efteQs by cauſes, 
which, probably, never exiſted but in his own 
imagination. , Could things always be traced 
to their primitive ſource, I fancy it would 
not unfrequently be found, that many of the 
moſt celebrated political revolutions have origi- 
nated with a page, or a maid .of honor, or ſome 


other agent, „ fill more inſignificant. 
The 


. „ 5 
The laſt- mentioned ( Machiavel) is chiefly known 
as a politician, having written nothing profeſ- 
ſedly hiſtorical, that I know, but his Hiſtory of 


Florence, of which I can ſay nothing, being only 
acquainted with it by name. But inſtead of this 


digreſſion, which has but little to do, with the 
fubject, I ought to have obſerved in ns proper 


place, that Mr. Hums has drawn the characters * 
of the different kings, at td of their reſpec- 
tive reigns, with a degree..of candor, imparti- 


ality, and diſcernment, very difficult to preſerve 
in writing the hiftory of dur &wn country. This 
part of his work appears to me very maſterly, as 
it could only be effected hi moſt acute and 
brilliant underſtanding. va 


2 4 


DR. ROBERTSON. 
2 


Few works in any language. have had a more 


rapid ſale on publication, or have been more 


univerſally applauded, than Dr. RobERTSONV 'S 


Hiſtory of Scotland, or more properly, of Mary 
Queen of Scots. Many are of opinion, that this is 
the beſt model of the hiſtoric ſtile in-the Engliſh 


language. He has all the accuracy and preci- | 


hon of method fo confpicuous in Mr. HuMt— 


all his judgment in the ſelection of facts, bring- 


ing the principal forward, and omitting thoſe 


of leſs conſequence, or throwing them into the 


back ground of the picture —he has alſo a con- 


ſiderable ſhare of Mr. Huux's diſcrimination of 


character; but he appears to me to fall far ſhort 


of 
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ol him in that philoſophical penetration, that in- 
tuitive ſagacity, which ſounds all the ſhoals and 
deeps of our moral and political inſtitutions, 
and often places facts in the neweſt, moſt natu- 
ral, and moſt agreeable point of view. How- 
ever, if Dr. Ros ERTSON falls ſhort of him in 
this reſpect, he makes ſome amends in point of 
ſtile; which, for its claſſical purity, elegance, 
and dignity, i is by many preferred to that of his 
celebrated countryman; and yet, even in this 
_ reſpe&t, Mr. Hunz has one advantage: If Dr. 
 RostxrrTs0N's ſtile be” more free and untainted 
with foreign 1dioms, that is to ſay, more pure and 
claſſical Engliſh ; that of Mr. Humz is more 
eaſy, natural, and varied, conſequently is leſs apt 
to fatigue the ear; and if, on the peruſal of Mr. 
Hume, the refined auricular faculties of the 
Engliſh are ſometimes offended with a French 
conſtruction, perhaps the man of true taſte will 
hardly be better pleaſed with the uniform ſtate- 
.lineſs of Dr. RoztrTsoN, which now and then 
approaches too nearly to the pompous or bom- 
baſt. However, this obſervation is, in my opi- 
nion, chiefly to be applied to his latter works, 
that is, his Hiſtory of America, &c. It certainly 
' is a moſt admirable ſtile for an oration in a pub- 
lic aſſembly; but the narrative, or hiſtoric Nile, 
requires more modeſty and ſimplicity ;—with a 
little more of this laſt quality Dr. RozzxTsoON 
had attained perfection. I cannot avoid obſerv- 
ing, that no hiſtorical work ever gave me ſo 
much pleaſure as his Hiſtory of Charles the Fifth ; 
and this, in ſome meaſure, independent of the 
manner of its execution, which, however, is 
admirable. There, perhaps, is not ſo ſhort a 
by period, 
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period, either in ancient or modern hiſtory, v 
full of important events. The invention of the 


art of printing preceded the birth of Charles the - 
© Fifth—this facilitated the progreſs of letters and 
philoſophy, and gradually paved the way to that 
reformation in religion which LUrHER and 
Calvi finally effected. This reformation gave 
exiſtence to the celebrated order of Jeſuits, 
which was expreſsly inſtituted to combat againft 
the reformed religion. About ten or twelve 
years before the birth of CHARLES, the new 
world was diſcovered by Columbus. This ſooon 
cauſed a confiderable change in the political,. 
ceconomy of Spain. A ſpirit of adventure 
| ſeized all ranks; agriculture and domeſtic com= 
merce were negledted; the flow and ſure methods 
of making a fortune at home were relinquiſhed 
for the golden profpett on the other fide of the 
Atlantic. Spain became poſſeſſed of the trea= 
ſures of Mexico and Peru; but in return ſhe. loſt 
her own beſt riches, her native inhabitants, and 
her inſpiriting virtue. CHARLES THE FITA Was. 
born Earl of Flanders, and preſently became 
King of Spain, maſter of the gelen part of 
Italy, of the New World; and, as if his power |= 
were not yet great enough, he was ſoon elected * 
Emperor, which gave birth to that rivalſhip and 
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jealouſy between him and Francis the Firſt, 
which continued, with a ſmall interval or two, 

during their whole lives. This enormous domi- 
; nion of CrxarLes rouſed the jealouſy of the 
: other princes of Europe, the effeft of which 
y was a general league againſt him. This gave 
X riſe to the firſt idea of a balance of power, ſo 


much enforced by modern politicians. ' The 
iy I prodigious 
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= 6 | prodigious emigration to A0 the number 
_— of men deſtroyed in the wars in Italy, France, 

© Afica, and the other fide of the Atlantic, the 
expulſion of a million of Moors, and the long 
wars in Flanders, during the following reign 
8 (Philip the Second) the total neglect of agricul- 
= ture, the bigotted ſpirit of Philip, which encou- 
= raged the monaſtic inſtitutions, finally drained 


1 = Spain of her inhabitants. For theſe ſeveral 
= reaſons, and ſome others, which 1 may have 


x overlooked, the reign of CHARLES the Fifth is 
= the moſt important period of half a century that 
occurs in hiſtory; it is the period of a general 
revolution in Europe, both in arts, politics, and 
religion. lt is ſufficient praiſe to the hiſtorian, 
: that the execution is, in every reſpect, anſwer- 
able to the greatneſs of the ſubje&. And, in my 
opinion, his characters of Charles and Francis 
his deſcription of the deplorable ſtate of Charles, 
his fleet and army, in his ſecond expedition to 
Africa his retirement to the monaſtery of St. 
= uſt—his occupations there—his death—and, 
1 nally, his reflections upon governing his con- 
iq 4 A Y * | EG: are among the moſt faſcinating pieces of 


1 "=, any modern hiſtorian. 
| \ p 3 5 4 
| 8 . 
; 1 We. 15 
3 5 
= | Has taken up the thread of hiſtory ms Dr. 


_—  Rozzxrson has left off, and has purſued it to 
we cloſe of the reign of Philip the Third. His 
work proves him worthy of ſucceeding in the 
| hiſtorie 


TS of 91. % I 

hiſtoric career to the learned principabof the 4 
Univerſity of Edinburgh. He has not the ele. 
vation of ſtile, or perhaps that high poliſh ſo = 
conſpicuous in the writings of Dr. RokERTSo | 
but he retains all his clearneſs, method, and 
preciſion. It ſhould be obſerved, that the latter 
part of the reign of Philip the Third was written 
by Dr. Tromrson, Dr. Warsox not having. 
hved to complete his work. _ © > OR 


DR. GILBERT STUART. 


His Hiſtory of Mary Queen of Scots, was writ- r 
ten in profeſſed oppoſition to that of Dr. R- 
BERTSON. To attack an hiſtorian of ſuch eſtab- _ 
liſhed fame was ſufficient of itſelf to draw tage 
public attention. His work was accordingly = 
much read, and excited ſeveral diminutive 11 
literary ſquabbles, eſpecially in Edinburgh, 
which were ſupported by the partiſans of each ü 
with ſufficient warmth, and ſome malignit y. 
believe Dr. STuUaRT is generally allowed to have 
the better of the argument. I peruſed theſe 
rival works at the ſame time, in order to com= 
pare their merits, and could not avoid conclud- . 
ing in favor of Dr. SruAxr. He ſeems to ne 
more clear, preciſe, and circumſtantial; and, as 
far as I can judge, to have gone to the bottom 
of his ſubje&:—yet, after all, there are certain 
inconſiſtencies in Mary's conduct very difficult A 
to explain to her advantage. It is ſomewhat 
fingular that a period: of hiſtory, ſo nearly ap= 

50 BS: proaching 
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proaching our own times, ſhould be ſo obſcure 


and difficult to unravel.” Theſe two celebrated 
biſtorians have purſued the ſame rout till the 
time of the King's lickneſs, and return from Dun- 
bar to Edinburgh. The preciſe point where they 


ſeparate, is the renewal of the Queen's affection 


for Lord. Darnley. Dr. RoztxTtsoN ſuppoling 
her to have been privy to the conſpiracy againlt 
his life, and that her apparent affetiion and ten- 


derneſs was a piece of artifice and hypocriſy, to 


cover her ſanguinary intentions, and impofe upon 


the world. Dr. STuarT thought that a plan had 


been previouſly concerted by Murray, and his 
party, in order to ſubvert the conſtitution, and 


to raiſe themſelves upon its ruin. She refuſed 


to conſent to a divorce, much leſs could the be 
ſuppoſed to conſent to his deſtruction. The 
arguments of Dr. STUART, on this head, appear, 
at leaſt, very natural. He concludes accord- 


| _ Ingly with a perſuaſion, that her affection was 


fincere, and that Murray and Bothwell, believing 
the ſame, and alarmed for their own ſafety, had 


entered into a plot to murder the king, in order 


to prevent the conſequences of his reſentment. 
It is no wonder that hiſtorians ſhould differ ſo 


materially in their. accounts of the reign of 


Mary, as it is obvious that the condu of their 


narration, as well as the concluſions and infe- 


rences to be deduced from it, muſt be entirel 

regulated by the opinion they adopted with re- 
ſpect to the above-mentioned tranſattions. Mr. 
Hunz takes a kind of middle courſe, he often 
blames, and often ' excuſes her. Dr. SruAxr 
had his ſubje& at heart, and appears to have in- 


veſtigated it more thoroughly than any of his 


predeceſſors, 


- 


BERTSON, which is more calm, more harmo- 


so meets the eye as a man: of an excellent 


tion which is denominated genius. Dr. STUART, 


genius, and to this he added conſiderable learn- 
ing; but if he is ſuperior in genius to the learned 


writings. Be this as it may, the ſtyle of Dr. 
Rog ERTSsON ſeems to proceed from inceſſant 
labor; that of Dr. SruAxr from the native 
vigor of the ſoul. His deſcription of Mary's 


zabeth—Charatter of Mary Reflections on her 
conduct, and that of Bothwell, during her deten- 
tion in the caſtle of Dunbar Character of 
Murray—Execution of Mary; and his medita- 
tions on the conduct of Elizabeth towards her, 
m the concluding page of his hiſtory, are, in my 


that ever came under my conſideration. 

I ſhall now conclude my animadverſions, with 
this remark, that on comparing the merits of 
our three great modern hiſtorians, it occurs to 


br. Rog ER TSO more like a ſcholar—and Mr. 


G1nz0N more lite an accompliſhèll gentleman. 


opinion, among the fineſt pieces of proſe writing 


MRS. 


predeceſſors. As to the ſtyle of his hiſtory, it 5 


impreſſes me as not equal to that of Dr. R. 


departure from France— Melville's . interview 
with Queen Elizabeth Character of Queen Eli- 


0 


principal, he is, perhaps, inferior in taſte, r 
probably leſs anxious to correct and finiſh his 
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me, that Mr. Humz writes more like a philoſopler 
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-nious, and more highly finiſhed. Dr. RozzxT-. © 8 
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underſtanding and good taſte, highly refined ang 2 2 
- poliſhed by ſtudy and application; but, perhaps, E: 
he does not poſſeſs much of that divine emana- 
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on the contrary, was unqueſtionably a man of 7 bp 
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MRS. SHERIDAN. 
— — 


uod the Syrian Nard be cite 
—_— Bid the hidden Wine be ſought ; 
LTDLlet the Rofe, ſweet, modeſt flower, 
Kt * The brilliant Daughter of an Hour, 
. Flouxiſh on thy ſnow-white brow— 
| Enjoy the very, very now! - 
_ aj _T While the warm hand of Life is in, 4 
_— . "While yet the Baa Siſters ſpin. 
—_— Hon. Ode III. 


— 
a PA of a 6 cannot be ex- 
cited more powerfully on any occaſion, than 
when he contemplates the apathy with which 
fociety in general ſurvcy the frailty of human 
exiſtence though the cold hand of Death is 

- inceſſantly thinning the buſy circles of Friend- 
ip, yet, miſled either by our hope or our ig- 
norance, we conſider the events as partial ad- 
miniſtrations of Deſtruction, and plunge and 
Wo . flounder on, unheeding, 1 in the moraſſes of er- 
ro, till we are arreſted in the toilſome progrels, 
eee ngulphed, and no more! 

5 The charmful and meritorious ſubjedt of 
th =; theſe remarks, & the only female relative left 
| = of an * family, who ſeemed to poſ- 

| E715 | „ 
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a peculiar e and an uncommon 1 
portion of innate merit; but ſuch is the frall! 
tenure of our being, that they had ſcarcely been _— 
ripened by maturity before they fell ſacrifices © a. 

to diſeaſe—they were rare flowers prematurely 
mown while they bloſſomed, and torn from our 


' ſenſes while their graces ' and their perfume 
conveyed full delight. Mrs. Sheridan has been 
permitted to approach nearer to perfection tan 
her lamented ſiſters; the protraction of her va - 
luable life has given her a more enlarged op- : 
portunity to poliſh the mind, and exalt the 
ſoul. | 
It is doubted if Hymen ever looked more 
triumphantly than when Mr. Sheridan led this 
lady to his altar—Love and Reaſon hurried to 
the fane to be preſent at the celebration, while 
the Muſes ſung the Epithalamium, —It formed 
an epoch dear to the intereſts of Parnaſſus—it 
was an eternal covenant between Genius and 


Beauty.. 
That 


Mr. Sheridan meeting M. iſe Linley 1 now Mrs. Sheridan) at 
the entrance of a Grotto, in the vicinity of Bath, took the li- 
berty of offering her ſome advice; with which, apprebending 
that ſhe wwas diſpleaſed, be left the following lines in the 
Grotto next day: 


/UNCOUTH is this —— grotto of ſtone, 
And damp is the ſhade of this dew-dripping tree; 
Yet I this rude grotto with rapture will own, | 
And, Willow, thy damps are a to me. 


For this is the grotto where Delia * „ 

As late I in ſecret her confidence ſo = 

And this is the tree kept her ſafe from the in, 1 
As bluſhing ſhe ware * * leſſon I taught. 5 — 


Then 
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That period which involved Mr. Sheridan in 


a war of politics, and operated like an evil- 
fraught taliſman upon the fine powers of his 


creative fancy, was the ſame at which this ex- 
cellent woman reſolved to with-hold her match- 
leſs melody from the public ear. 1 apprehend, 


that, in both inſtances, the force of improper 
- prejudice conquered the leading defires of the 


heart 


* 


Then tell me, thou Grotto of moſs-cover'd ſtone, 
And tell me, thou Willow, with leaves dripping dew, 
Did Delia ſeem vex d when Horatio was gone? 
And did ſhe confeſs her reſentinent to you? 


Ah! why do you ſhake your green leaves to the gale, 
Green Willow! and ſeem thus to ſigh to my woe? 

And was fhe, indeed, then diſpleas'd at my tale; 
And did ſhe, Green Willow, tell you it was ſo? 


Methinks, now each bough as you re waving, it tries 
Too whiſper a cauſe for the ſorrow I feet; 
JI 'To hint how ſhe frown'd when I dar'd to adviſe, 
And ſigh'd when ſhe ſaw that I did it with zeal. 


4 


1 * True, true, filly leaves; ſo ſhe did, I allow: 


She frown'd—but no rage in her looks could I ſee 
She frown'd—but reflection had clouded her brow ; 
She figh'd—but perhaps 'twas in pity to me. 


Then wave thy leaves briſker, thou Willow of woe! 


| It tell thee, no rage in her looks could I fee: 


I cannot — l will not —believe it was ſo: 


Sbde was not—ſhe could not be angry with me: 


For well did ſhe know, that my heart meant no wrong: 
It ſunk at the thought of but giving her pain; | 
But truſted its taſk to a flattering tongue, J > 
Which err'd from the Zee/ixgs it could not explain, 
Yet, Oh! if indeed I ve offended the maid, ' 
If Delia humble monition refuſe, - 1.7 
Sweet Willow! the next time ſhe viſits thy ſhade, 
-.--.» Fan gently her boſom and plead my excuſe. 


\ 
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introduction of profeſſional accompliſhments 


4 W-9 
heart in either party, who might fear that the 


(however great or prized) in the domeſtic re- 
tirements of what is ludicrouſſy termed the high 

world, would not be completely acceptable, 

while the public exerciſe of ſuch alluring ta- 

lents wds accompanied by a uberal remunera- 

gon; „ 

To particularize my own — I never 

£;bebeld Mrs. Sheridan without emotions of re- 

pea approaching to ſublimity—lI was faſcinated 

by an object unequalled;—the force of local 

rank was diminiſhed in her preſence, and ſhe. 

| tacitly enforced adoration, when my reflection 

brooded upon her aſtoniſhing HADES; or 

her envied ſymmetry. 

Without knowing any cauſe to juſtify its A 
origin, there has been, evidently, for ſeveral 3738 
years, an intereſting penſiveneſs, an undeſcrib- 1 
able languor, in the eyes of Mrs. Sheridan, 

And thou, Stony G "6 i 

; u, Sto rot, arch may £3 

Two linge lng drops has ENT 


And let them fall juſt at her feet, and they Il ſerye +Y 
As tears of my ſorrow intruſted to you. thy | 


Or, leſt they unheeded ſhould fall at her feet, ö „ = 
Let them fall on her boſom of ſnow, and I II fear | 9 
The next time I viſit thy moſs- over d feat, | 9 
IN pay thee each drop with a genuine tear. 


5 80 may ſt thou, Green Willow, for ages, thus toſs 
Thy branches ſo lank o'er the ſlow - Winding ſtream; 
And thou, Stony Grotto, retain all thy moſs, 
While yet there 's a poet to make thee his theme. 


| Nay, more; may wy Delia Kill give yew: her charms, | 
Each evening, and ſometimes the nale evening long; 
Then, Grotto, be proud to ſupport her white arms; 
Then, Willow, wave all thy green tops to her ſong. 
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awhich ſeemed to look with majeſtic ſorrow upon 
the frivolities of an elbowing multitude—her 
' viſion ſeemed clouded by the preſſure of an 
overcharged underſtanding—they were hke two 
gems, dimmed by the breath of Melancholy! 
Mrs. SHERIDAN was perſuaded to fit to Sir 
Josnua REvNoOLDs, as a model for the Virgin 
Mary, when he undertook to deſign a Holy Fa- 
mily: and I will affirm, that from the day of 
Apelles to the exiſting moment, there never was 
a face more ſuitable to the grand idea, or more 
eminently fraught with the lineaments of ſo- 
ber lovelineſs—Nature ſeems to have copied 
her viſage from the beſt Grecian model ;—ſhe 
formed an aggregate of more beautiful propor- 
tions than I ever contemplated (were the Lady 
not married, I ſhould haye ſaid adored) be- 
fore. 
„Were it not for the 3 which the 
capricious God of Love impoles upon our fa- 
culties, I know not how we could find a refuge 
for the imagination, and a reward for the ſenſes, 
between our nativity and the tomb! | 
It was an elegant and well-arranged compli- 
ment which ſhe received from Lady Lucan, 
when Mr. SnERIDAN had concluded his elabo- 
rate Philippic againſt Mr. Haſtings; the un- 
exampled merit of which (I cannot ſay much 
in favor of its truth) certainly loſt him the 
friendſhip of EpmuxnD Burk !—the heat decla- 
ration run thus“ You ſhould conſider your- 
« ſelf as a very happy woman, Mrs. SHERIDAN, 
« to pleaſe tha: man who can pleaſe _—y 
Dn body.” 
We muſt lament that the ſolicitudes of am- 
bition 


1 99 1 


bitjon are too prevalent for the counterba- 
lancing influence of philoſophy—the mind gnaws 
and feeds upon the ſubordinate frame, and our 
wiſhes become more complicated and inſatiate, 
in proportion as the faculty of thinking is en- 
feebled by Malady or Time. 


The late Sir Watkin Williams Wynn WT it 
a particular requeſt, that Mrs. Sheridan ſhould 


ſing to him in his dying moments; to which 
ſhe kindly acceded; but as ſhe warbled the 
Hymn ſacred to Friendſhip, the tears of ſen- 
ſibility wetted her pale cheek. 

This ineſtimable Lady is now at Briſtol Hot 


Wells; for the recovery of her health, which 


has evidently been too long declining—that 
Hygeia, or any other kind ſpirit who governs 
the tepid ſpring, may eagerly rebrace her ſyſ- 
tem, and give 42 back with pride to ſociety, 


is the ardent language of every ſupplicant, in 


whoſe boſom human Excellence has an advo- 
cate, or ſeraphic Beauty an idolater. 
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THE DUKE OF Q——. 


Not the rough whicheind that deforms | 
Adria's black Gulf, and vexes it with ſtorms, 
The ſtubborn virtue of his ſoul cnn move— 


Nor the red arm of an ove / 
gry J Hos. Ode III. 
——— 


PX 


Txzanirion informs us, that the antient 
Egyptians were accuſtomed to fit in judgment 
upon the merits and demerits of their Kings, 
after they had 


«© Shaken off this mortal coil ;” 
and it was to this poſthumous tribunal that they, 
in a great meaſure, attributed the almoſt uniform 
practice of worthineſs among their. Monarchs, 
who were leſs fearful of the reflecting pangs an- 
nexed to atrociouſneſs, while living, than of the 
conſequent obloquy when their powers of think- 
ing were no more. How far ſimilar conſidera- 
tions influence modern mightineſs I cannot aver; 
but I will be bold enough to aſſert, that if the 
love of Fame is not equally prevailing now with 
the love of Life, human nature has loſt a latent 

ſpring 


( 101) 
| ſpring of aktion, which regulated her movements 
according to the prejudices of Truth. 
It has. been aſſerted by Malignity, that his | 
Grace of — is young enough to be 
eccentric, but not old enough to be wiſe— 
that he has gaiety ' without chearfulneſs, and 
ſplendor without dignity — that he is a Poly- 
heme in Arcadia, a Giant in Lilliput, and a Legiſ- 
ator in Utopia. | 

Yet I, whoſe ſentiments are a by 
Charity, have ſome very ſerious apprehenſions, 
that there are perſons among our Nobility who 
think it is poſſible to be great without being 
good ; and, in the buſy career of mortal folly, 
vainly imagine that the man may act indepen- 
dent of the mind, and the heatheniſh maxims of 
Eeicurus be analogized to the ſenſual neceſ- 
ſities of a Chriſtian world !—but to thoſe who 
think thus, I will venture to predict, that the 
fallacy of their prepoſſeſſions muſt eventually 
deſtroy their peace. 

Cupid, irreſiſtible Cupid ! who will preſume to 
ſay they will encaſe their ſoul with an armour, 
equally tempered to the oppoſition of thy darts? 
| —Can it be found in the magazines of war, or 
the receſſes of the Cyclops?— No; then why 
ſhould the white HEAD of the Houſe of D 
be arraigned for ſenſations which are inſepa- 
rably interwoven in our ſyſtem? Yet the gal- 
lantries of his youth were chaſtened by the moſt 
refined delicacy ;—he ſought the bowers of 
Bliſs, yet ſought them tremulous and abaſhed! 
—he felt the impulſe, and deprecated the con- 
ſequences.— To be brief, his ſenſes held a ſe- 
condary dominion over his nature, till he was 
thirty 


E 


thirty, then his diſcretion became wrathful, and 
the more boiſterous Paſſions ſhrunk from mental 
inveſtigation. 

To bow obedient to the duties impoſed by ſa- 
cred inſtitutions, was held, in all civilized ſtates, 
as neceſſary to our ſalvation; but the: philoſo- 
phic impieties of the moderns will not unfre- 
quently urge them to- diſpute the obligation, on 
the {core of ln but of this num 
ber his Grace of Q——— luckily is not ;—for I 
yerily believe, that had he lk Va and ma- 
tured among the Hebrews, he would have pa- 
tiently ſubmitted to the agonizing progreſs of 
circumciſion; and when, in future, he might 
ſurvey the dilapidation, he would not ſigh For 
what was irrecoverable, or curſe the Prieſt, 
whoſe official knife had ſhorn hjm of his per- 
ſonal honors. 

Oh, excellent man! who can thus ſubdue his 
N propenſities— Oh, happy nation! that 

an boaſt of an ornament ſo perfect lin his 
ons ſhall the cardinal virtues find a home; 


under his ample wing ſhall the oppreſſed retire, 


and forget all temporal inquietude ! 

There are murmurers who will affeft to con- 
temn his GRAck, merely becauſe he has-been 
ſeen, on ſome extraordinary occaſion, to direct 
his diſcourſe to a gaudy Harlot—and from 
thence would ſcandaloufly infer, that he in- 
dulges appetites incompatible with a Peer of 
the Realm, and a debilitated Senator. To * | 
malevolent inſinuation it would be ſcarcel 
cumbent to reply, if a total ſilence on I 
theme, in his Apologiſt, might not be miſcon- 
ſtrued into an admiſhon of the weaknels. The. 
fact 


| 


he never ſpoke to Miſs B. 


( 103. ) 
fat is, that his Grxacz does now and then 
whiſper in the ears of feminine pollution; but 


ill beſhrew him who ſuppoſes the communica- 


tion of idea, is meant to effect any other purpoſes 
but wholeſome admonition and fraternal love. 


That this venerable pillar of ariſtocratic 
gear is an able diſputant, no one will deny, 
ut eſpecially thoſe who have heard him declaim 
againſt the introduction of the ſtatue of Priapus in 
our Gardens, and Venus de Medicis in qur Halls; 
he eſchews every thing that borders upon laſcivi- 
ouſneſs—and, when a Lord of the Bedchamber, 
LL without bluſh- 
ing, leſt the wanderings of his eye, upon the fair 
boſom 'of the Maid of Honor, might be miſtaken 
for indecent deſire He will kindly and inno- 
cently fif, for ſucceſſive evenings, encircled with 
inexperienced virginity—point- out the rocks of 
ſocial perdition—reduce their improper dread 


of blytheſome juvenility, and argue geometri- 


cally upon the fitneſs of things in general. 
As his Grace has declined into the vale of 
298 and is Raten 910 * 


To chat bourn from has no Traveller nn 


he ſpends a proportionate part of his time in 
prayer, well knowing that the beſt are bad 
enough; and, not entirely forgetting the chaſ- 
tiſements of Iſrael, he has now turned his back 
upon the vanities of exiſtence, and fondly ex- 
pets, through the medium of faith and good. 
works, to exchange an Earthly Coronet for a 

Celeſtial Diadem. 
The following Erirarn is to be inſcribed 
upon 


P. upon his Tous, in which his valuable remains 
A are to be depoſited (according to the influence 


| of . Druidical Dream ) with his head ares: the 
4 Ea 


EPITAPM " 


: _—_— 1 1 
In the joy ful hope of a bleſſed Reſurrection, 
The diſſeminated Particles of Duſt, 
That once compoſed the elegant Anatomy, 
Of the moſt Noble and Puiſſant 
WILLIAM DUKE OF Q————, 


This excellent and amiable PEER 
"Loft his precious Life by overmatching ny 
8 Againſt DE Arn, 
Mounted on his white Stallion, 

With whom he ran. a fatiguing Race, 
That continued for a ſucceſſion of years; 
But carrying more weight than his rab 

He was beat hollow. 


+, Tho! he was denied by PROVIDENCE 
| To look on both fides of the Gutter at once, 
Vet he was in Poſſeſſion of 


| 2 NarvukAlL. Parts! 


\ 


Poor 0—— , 
vun lived to — the verity bf the old nen axiom 


$70: — quam difficile eft * * ; 
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| To THE 

d | 8 N 1 
| MERCHANTS, BANKERS; and TRADERSs - 

Aſſembled at Merchant-Taylors-Hall, "I 


FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
PUBLIC PEACE; 


= GENTLEMEN, | 


| va ROM the comvition that ye have tied 4 
neceſſary and honorable part in & ociety, by pro- | 
mulgating your well digeſted reſolutions, I have 
taken the freedom of inſeribing to you the fols 

hing imperſect Eſſay, in which I haus 
attempted to develope the material cauſes of po- 
pular di ä - 


2 ani a profeſſed enerny to that levelling des 
trine, which would tend to the deftruttion 


4 l orders of men; were it prevalent all 
graces of Politeneſi would be immerſed in _ 
irruptions 


1 
irruptions of barbariſin.— I am convinced that 
Jubor dination is as indiſpenſably neceſſary for the 
preſervation f the pclitical as the animal 
world :—they muſt have equally an impellant 

or governor, to enforce obedience and infuſe 
« health. —Were all men equally important, there 
would be none reſponſible to the exigencies of 
Society; and, was the ether equally diffuſed, 
and in equilibrio throughout the univerſe, 
"there would be no light or heat; but to make 
it produce theſe great ends, the Omnipotent 


'# created the Sun, that immenſe ocean and foun- 


zain of elementary fire, which may be confidered 
as the the general focus of Nature :—the ether 
being concentered in the Luminary, makes it the 
centre of atiraction, and gives it the power of 
Fommunicating light and heat to the whole pla- 


Bea ſyſtem — 


JI am * from being confident that even a. 
limited Monarchy, is a perfect form of govern- 
ment, yet un compariſon, I think it more perfect 
than any other, and from that impreſſion of 
thought I make it my choice: e are all ſo- 
pPpbiſticated, and muſt have charity for each 
| . | . biber, 


vii ) 


ether, could d exit 10 eternity, each link of 
the chain would retain its peculiar attribute. 
Kings would be ambitious, the Nobility pre- 
ſuming and the Million tumultuous !— 0 
Though L have written theſe pages with the * 
be imaginable motives, and I truſt with be- 
coming moderation, yet I am aware i contains 
various paſſages, that may not be wholly pala- 
table to many, who preſume to arrange them- © 
ſelves as the friends of their King and Country; 
but as ſuch cannot contemplate. the beauties of uw \, 
Truth without pain, I am totally indifferent as 
to their praiſe or theirigwenſure.—T have not 
compoſed it with the mean ambition of pleaſing 
any particular individual, but with the faint 

hope of rendering good to all; and, I believe 

the production 10 be ſuch, as will not offend any | 
honeſt man, either in the Adminiſtration or 


the Oppoſition. Tam, * 
| GENTLEMEN, 
With much reſpect, » : 


Your Friend and Admirer, © 
The AUTHOR. 


January iſt, 1793. 
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gSEOTION 1... « FY 


of THE GENERAL SUBJECT, 
4 1 
CONCEIVING it to be the duty of 
every good Citizen, in times ſo alarming 
and perilous as the preſent, to reduce and 
ſoften the acrimony of public contention, 


— 


and cool the judgment for the purpoſes of 


0 


mature deliberation, I ſhall make no apo- 


logy for obtruding this inconſiderablgeflay &* 


upon the world, as it was written with tt 
A | _ feeble . 


9 
27 : 


* 5 


WR Co I 
feeble hope of ſtemming in a ſmall degree, 


that torrent of, rancour between. parties, 
which, if unoppoſed, threatens to over- 
yþ<lom in its progreſs, all diſtinctions dear 
"to, Liberty and Honor; and it is to be ap- 
pfehended, may finally tend to introduce 
reſentful deſpotiſm, or ungovernable licen- 
tiouſneſs, both equally pernicious to the 
beauty of order, the intefeſts of morality, 
and the maintenance of propriety. 


There has been an unprofitable ſyſtem 
of ſubtlety, maintained in the various re- 
ſolutions relative to the preſent national 
alarm, which 1 ſuſpect to have originated 
in the Miniſter, or his official adherents; 
this ſyſtem is manifeſted in their involving 
the regard of the People for their Sove- 
reign, with an overweening regard for 
themſelves as Officers of the Crown ; this 
is a ſpecies of cunning which may be ad- 
vantageous to them, but cannot to his 


, _ Majeſty, inaſmuch as it tends to mingle 


the antipathies of the friends of a limited 
| Monarchy, 


90 
* 


— 


collateral friends to an oppoſing hoſt, already; - 


( 18 ) 


Monarchy, with the outrageouſnels EP 
publicaniſm, and thereby adds.numberg'of 


2: 


too numerous and redoubted !—4 


There is a FaTaL MAN whom I conſider 


as the Parent and the Accoucheur of the pre- 


ſent diſaſtrous warfare of public opinion he 
has been employed for the laſt thirty years 


of his life, in an inceſſant endeavour, to make 
the people doubt the advantages of their 


fituation—his expoſitions of the corrupti- 


| bility of our parliaments have been as un- 


ceaſing, as they have been true he never 
entered the Senate, but he roared like the 
North Wind, againſt the influence and 
profligacy of penſioners, yet he conde- 
ſcended to become a penſioner himfelf !— 
he has circulated his dogmas with a marked 
diligence, and gained innumerable proſe- 


| hytes, yet is he now among the foremoſt, 


to hurl the thunderbolt of vengeance upon 
the very tribes his ſentiments have led 


| aſtray !—he has diſſeminated the elements 


A 2 of 


3 2 9 
of a hew political faith, yet would crucify 
his on diſciple his name is obnoxious 
to Reaſon and Philoſophy his tergiver- 
fation renders him ridiculous, and his 
curſes pitiable—he often means well, but 
his inſatiate fury prevents the achievement 
of what he means !—he mutters a conti- 

„ nued exorciſm againſt the influence of the 
Sorcerer !—he is a non-deſcript Politician, 
of no gender, horde, or perſuaſion !—he 
affects contempt for oppoſition, while his 

anatomy is tremulous with dread I- ver- 
ſatility in a coxcomb may èxcite regret, 
and be forgiven; but verſatility in a legiſ- 
lator cannot he believes himſelf the 
anointed Paraclete of the Heroes of Ro- 
mance, and while he bellows their requiem, 
let not Deriſion urine at their tomb !—his 
antipathies are ſo unconquerable, and his 
maledictions ſo furious, that ſhould he be 
| proſcribed here, I can point out no ultra- 
marine office to aſſimilate with his inexo- 
rable nature, but the preſidency of an 
Iberian 1nquiſition—to be brief, I think his 
"WP 


* 


FF EY 
friendſhip unwholeſome, as he attaches 4 
ſort of obloquy to embrio-meaſures, before 


their OO dee can be made known by 


* 


..\ 


4 The foul F jend hath laid knives under his pillow, ._ 
And halters in his pew ; ſet rats'-bane by his porridge, 


And made him proud of heart, to courſe his own ſhadow 
16 F or a Traitor !—bleſs his five wits,” 


It is not by the fulminating denunciatiohs 
| of men like him, that the public peace can 
be preſerved, ar the community ſatisfied— | 
oh! I commiſerate him from my heait's 
core, for he was certainly created to anſwer 
nobler purpoſes—he was born to illomine, 
but has only exiſted to confound ;—if his 
neceſſities impel him to be falſe to himſelf, 
] am ſorry for it, but no individual ſhould 
ſuffer their inconvenience to deſtroy their 
morality !—he has much learning, and a 
| ſtrong ungovernable imagination, yet his 
erudition has not diſpoſſeſſed his mind of 
the tales of the nurſe, aud the impoſitions 
af the prieſt I will allow him a ſmall 
portion of good ſenſe, but no charity! 
like 


' ( 14 ) 

likefa drowning reptile, in a tranſparent 
. vaſe, he ſcuds and plunges rqund the veſſel 
on all ſides for relief, but all ſides deny 
Him adheſion If, in this ebullition of 
contempt, it may be thought I am excru- 
ciatingly ſevere, it ſhould be recollected, 
that whenever he indulges his favourite 
paſſion of Reſentment, he is rude and ma- 

levolent in the extreme !—the images of 
his brain are diabolic, and his language an- 
tichriſtian !—when I reprove ſuch men, x 
A forget that pity is a human Attribute * 


L 


l There are two directions, into which 
the policy of a component government, 

like ours, will always run the politics of 
things, and the politics of men — in the poli- 
tics of things, are involved the proſperity 


„This diſeaſed Babbler, like Joun Wilkes, is 
- conſidered by many, as poſſeſſing a capacity far more 
brilliant than it really is ; and, like him, he ſhould be- 


come pacific, innoxious, and moulder into ruin, ere he 


is wholly repuerelized—when the ob/ique CHamBER- 
LAIN is queſtioned now about Politics, he ſhrewdly 
replies, I am an old VoRano, and burned out.” _ 


"of 


„ 
of the Sovereign and the People; in the 


politics of men, are involved the ſeparated. 
and peculiar intereſts of the Servants of 
the Crown, and the diſaffected or ſeditious 
members of the community—the impulſe 
appertaining to the firſt, directs its, votaries 
to preſerve the beauty of the whole, for 
the good of the whole :—the impulſe ap- 
pertaining to the ſecond, is not fo imme 
diate, or pleaſurable in its effects, that in- 
ſpirits its votaries toſtravel through every 
ſubtle receſs of the underſtanding, to find 
an indefinite excuſe for the adoption of ſpe- 
cious meaſures, that may wear a goodly 
outſide, but be rotten at the core: what 1 
advantageous and honorablg to the King, 
is not always advantageoug; and ' honorable 
to his Miniſters, and what is advantageous 
and honorable to the People, is ſeldom 
conſidered in that light, by the concealed 
enemies to the equivalence of the Conſti- 
tution !—the King and the People, on all 
alarms ſimilar to theſe which now agitate 
the empire, unluckily are placed between 
it | two 


31 


4 0-3 
two fires; the adminiſtrauion, who are too 
- inflexibly ruinous to renunciate® official 
ſplendor for the ęmbraces of pure Cwiſm; 
and the rebellious and the inflammatory, who 
would rather pull down the building alto- 
gether, han that even a column ſhould re- 
main, whole order of architecture is not 
2greeable to their diſtempered ideas. 
* J e 
The bond of amity, that was ſincerely 
executed between the King and the People, 
muſt be preſerved unſullied, to produce 
ſuch a neceſſary portion of felicity, as may 
overbalance our partial inquietudes; for 
2 felicity can never be upheld, An., 
e paſſions haye a power to ſubjugate the 

judgment yet the analogy between reaſon 
and content is more immediate than ſpecu- 
lative men imagine — diſſention will hap- 
pet in the beſt regulated Governments, but 
the prevailing part of the nation will cone 
ſtantly veer towards the points of recipro- 
cal juſtice. | 6 


SECTION 
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SECTION II. 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


TRE neceſſity of a reform in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of popular repreſentation in this 
country, has long been a theme of public 
debate, and private converſition every 
good man in the country ſubſcribes to its 
neceſſity, and every eloquent man in public 
life has at one time or another urged its 
advantages. Foremoſt of the good and of 
the eloquent ſtood the late Sir Grono 7 
SAVILLE. 


The great number of perſons inte- 
reſted in the continuance of official miſ- 
demeanours in this country, will ever 
make the work of amendment, a work of 
flow progreſs :—when private intereſt op- 
poſes public virtue, the ſtruggle is, in too 
many inſtances, fatal to the general intereſts 

of 


= 
= 


(23) 
of ſociety—the glaring defection from their 


word, which various of the moſt conſide- 
rable of our political leaders have exhi- 


dite. ſeemingly without a bluſh, in the 


broad eye of day... has fo worked to the 
limitation of popular. belief, that the moſt 
ardent profeſſions of the moſt furious ba- | 
2 receive now but the py 1 P er accompa- | 


it 
difficult to F their WE e re- 


ſiſtance to a parliamentary reform, aid 


* 


their i PTY vindictiveneſs towards thoſe 


of | 


Ro „Me. Pyrr, u the preſent Firſt Lord of the Treaſury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Warden of the 


Cinque Ports, and all that, was a few years'ago an active 
mover of this popular buſineſs i in the Houſe of Com- 


mons, he ſeveral times brought it forward with much 
apparent zeal. But, during the laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 


ment, judging i it no longer neceſſary to repeat this farce, 


he boldly threw off the maſk, and avowed his utter 
averſion to any alteration whatever—yet 1 have no 
doubt but Mr. P1TT would affect to be much of- 
Fended, ir I told him perſonally, he was not a man of 
honor—ſed tempora mutantur ! / 

who 


-_ 
* 


(mw) 


who labour to promote a conſequence, of 
which they were very evidently the pri- 
mary cauſe ; but it appears that the ſame 
law-givers are permitted to think diffe- 
rently of the good of the ſtate; wen 
members of the Cabinet, than they m. 3 
formly did, when fimple members of the 
33 body! 4 


64 There are more things between heaven and earth _ 


$ Than are dreamt of in our Philoſophy, Horatio,” 


But the ſame arguments that will apply 
to individuals in a ſtate of ſenatorial proba- 
tion, will not be applicable to thoſe who - 

are in a ſtate of confirmed power !—this 
ſhould not be a truth, but as it is incon- 
teſted, it cannot be recorded too generally. 


* r R 2 ll 8 2 = 


The Duxe of Ricnmony, in a letter to 
CoLontL SHARMAN, Chairman to the 
Committee of Iriſh Volunteers, has thus 
openly and enegetically committed himſelf 
upon this very important ſubject, the 
* truth is, that the people have been ſo 
* often deceived, that they will ſcarcely 
« truſt 


( 20 

4 truſt any ſet of men: and nothing but 
0 ſelf-evident conviction, that a meaſure 
1c tends effectually to the recovery of their 
; rights, can, or indeed ought, to intereſt 
„them in its favor—IT IS FROM THE 
4 PEOPLE AT LARGE THAT I EXPECT ANY 
6 G600D—I wiſh to ſee the executive part 
of government revert to where the con- 
« ſtitution has originally placed it, in the 
«© hands of the Crown, to be carried on by 
e its miniſters; thoſe miniſters under the 
« controul of Parliament, and Parliament 
c“ under the controul of the People.—If I 
„ ſhould be aſked, whether it would not 
& be equitable or expedient that boroughs 
„now in the poſſeſſion of individuals, 
e ſhould be purchaſed by the nation? I 
« think, that although no man can have a 
& ſtrict claim in equity to be refunded the 
« loſs of what neither buyer nor ſeller had 
A right to barter, yet it will be wiſe to 
<« purchaſe the good will, or at leaſt to 
t {often the reſiſtance of the preſent. 
20 « powerful poſſeſſors of boroughs by a 
| „ moſt 


% moſt ample compenſation, the liberties 


44 of a nation cannot be bought too dear: 
« yet. the whole coſt of theſe boroughs 
* would not amount to the profits: wy one 
&« jobbing contract. . 00 
The concomitant hotrets naturally al 
Inevitably reſulting from any innovation 
upon the rooted manners of a ſtate; where 
a vaſt number of the community are hoſtile 
to the meaſure, ſhould have its due weight 
with every perſon, when he engages in an 
enterpriſe ſo fraught with variety of woe. 
The poorer elaſſes of ſociety ſhould know; 
that, during the ſuſpenſion of government, 
all manufacturing muſt ceaſe, and the ar- 
tiſan and the labourer be deprived of che 
means of ſupporting either themſelves "ot 
their families by honorable and proper in- 
duſtry; the violent irruptions of the poli- 


tical zealot, are ſeldom regulated by either 


temperance or diſcretion. Monteſquiew ob- 
ſerves, ** That the abolition of hereditary | 
« titles, clerical dignity, and the privilege 
56 of towns, will either make a government 


5 Y « very 
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tt very deſpotic, or very popular: - by 
which he means to declare, that when the 

Mord of inſurrection is unſheathed, there 
is no middle pathi left for the choice of the 
ſubject, who, if ſucceſsful, may be happy, 
but, if unſucceſsful, more miſerable than 
exer—Davip HymE, the moſt philoſophic 
and diſpaſſionate hiſtorian that ever wrote 
in this country, aſſerts, That the ad- 
s vantages which might be expected to 
* aziſe from a revolution, would not be 
& agqequate to the expenditure of the public 
i treaſure, and the effuſion of blood that 
1 muſt accompany ſo awful an event.“ 
Vet. I will not have any concluſion deduced 
from the promulgation of theſe ideas, 
tending to repreſent, that I do not believe 
a reformation. neceflary ; my only endea- 
vour is to. perſuade. all men to make it as 
gentle, and have it as reconcileable to the 
* intereſts of all parties as Dp. 


That revolution. which Sowa: in 


France, in the firſt inſtance, did them - 


In. honor, 


honor, but ſuch a revolution here is not 
neceſſary the conſtitution under which 
we live is radically good, but ſcandalowſly: 
abuſed—the conſtitution under which the 
lived was radically bad ,—thcir Kings were 
inveſted with the powers of tyranny—our 
Kings are denied the ability to enact a ſyſ- 
tematic wrong, by two counteracting eſtates 
of nearly equal importance with them 
ſelves !—Britons were not formed tobe 
Republicans, the genius of our country will 
not affimilate with their manners, or re- 
cogniſe republican inſtitutes; the experi- 
ment has already failed, and ever will until 
the ſubjects of the . -wholly'res 
1 11011“ Li | {YON 


* 4 * 5 5 % * 
3 


Could Hiſtory ck al the miſeries 
of ſociety, the moſt ingenious and the moſt 
pious: would find it difficult to reeoncile 
the ways of God to men the good: ſuffer, 
and the unworthy prevail, perhaps for the 
beſt final purpoſes; the greater portion of 
our regret and unhappineſs proceeds from 

| the : 


( 24 ) 
| the indulgence of a deſire to become ſupe= 
riot to our tieighbour, though that ſupe- 
 riority, when attained, - involves 1 in itſelf 
mcutable maladies for my part I envy 
not thoſe who are impelled by ſuch an un- 
profitable ſpecies of ambition, as my joys 
have been materially dependent upon the 
narrowing of my reſponſibility—1 will 
_ ehearfully aſſiſt with my paddle to row the 
boat of ' Philanthropy adown the ſtream of 
Time, but I have no wiſh to ſit at the 
 helm—That we are, we know, but why 
we are, is a queſtion which we cannot 
readily anſwer with preciſion but our 
preſeribed duties ſhould regulate our free 
agency, and it is our common intereſt to 
become obedient in every inſtance, as ſub- 
jects, where the judgment is tormented 
with a doubt as to the propriety of reſiſt- 
ance.— I have ever thought human nature 
ſo organized and conſtituted, that to be 
held in order as a conjoint body, it was 
neceflary to be at times ſevere; yet that 
* muſt be proportioned to the tole- 


| rating, 


( 25) 
rating, or antolerating ſpirit of the governed 
animal ;—the good or ill of the nN IAT. 
is dependent upon the policy of this admi- 
— he may inceſſantly caſtigato 
the aſs, but he thould open] ſooth 

the len. 13. able batoga dv 


gr cannot the bens 38 e 
trquity of an error operates to make it irre: 
mediable; if it does, there is a termination - 
of all argument, and Deſperation muſt bes 
left to effect Wee eee 

Every individual deeply acquainted wich 
the. prevailing; attributes, of human nature, 
muſt know that the work of amendment 
proceeds but lazily, and eſpecially in thoſe 
inſtances where = immediate. intereſt; of 
the. reformer will ſuffer by the reform. 
we are inclined to embrace even Virtue re- 
luctantly, when, the intimacy it may be 
imagined will be detrimental to our for- 
tunes. Could I be induced to believe that 
it was the ſeriaus determination of Govern- 

W 
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ment, to begin an inveſtigation into the 
origin and abuſe of offices held-under the 
Crown, and to regulate the repreſentation 
of the people in Parliament, upon the baſis 
of neceſſary equalization and reciproeity, 
when the ſuppoſed popular tumult had 


' - ſubſided, and that it was reſiſted at the pre- 
ſient moment, merely becauſe that Govern- 


ment ſhould not be apparently driven 1 into | 
me however W by N 


d hun 0935159 5 


L add applaud them 105 the very echo, - Nel 
„ That ſhould applaud again,” - 


As ſüch conduct on their part, Von bear 
che complexion of becoming magnani- 
mity, and ought to be, and would be ap- 
proved by every: thinking man, as the le- 
giſlative power muſt not be commanded 
by a heterogeneous multitude, many of 
whom are actuated by the moſt dangerous 
and baſe motives; but if they only ſeize 
this admiſſible excuſe during the affirmed 
| _ of civil eömmbtibn. to cool the 
of the patriot, and inveigle the mo- 
TOW. " derate 
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derate to rally round their banners, with- 

out meaning eventually to be active, vigi- 
lant, and effectual, in this primary and in- 
diſpenſible duty, they will hazard the dig- 
nity. and well-being of their Sovereign 


the tranquillity and honor of the realm, 
and muſt expect to be ſtunned with the 


execrations of an indignant people All 


| who can ſee, know, that the ramifications 
of the tree of legiſlation are rotten, foul, 
and unproductive; it is their department 
peculiarly to apply a remedy to the 1 immi- 
nent peril—to cut away the baneful exube- 


rances without regret—it would be a toil 


worthy of the deceaſed Chatham—it is 
a conſequence demanded and expected by 
every good ſubject; let them not ſhrink 


when they wield the knife, as the ampu- | 


tation will give health to the ſtate. 
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SECTION In. 


ASSOCIATIONS 3 FOR THE PRESERVATION or 
| PROPERTY. 


1 
2 4 


Tres TE Aoaots War bw. bach 
| form in the capital, and the different 
| counties of England, againſt Republicans 

and Levellers, have $7 productive of 
much animoſity, and 1 fear win eventually 
Y much mn iſchief—the idea of any Govern- 
ment receiv! ing a collateral portion ig energy 
from the influciic of Crus, i is to me truly 
di ſtrefling g, inaſmuch as it tends to declare, 
that Government Wants fone extraneous 
ſupport, and cannt rely Hrinly on its own 
powers. 


I have read many of their reſolutions, 
with much aſtoniſhment and regret ; aſto- 
niſhed that they have declared themſelves 
2 


TW; 
ſatisfied, with what in truth they are not 81 
And my regret araſe from their rumay(y. 


_ mingling in their denunciations, the Repub- 


lican who aimed to deſtroy the orders of 
the ſtate, and the true Briton who ration- 
ally. required a correction of its manifeſt 
abuſes.—I truſt the K ix will never com- 
pletely feel the impolicy and uncharitable- 


neſs of this jobbing edit, which is equally _ 


dle, diſhoneſt, W 


A 


diſpoſition to be tumultuous, Aſſociations 
for the preſervation of property ſhould be 
inforced and commended ; as Hope could 


not preſent to my imagination, any pro- 


ſpec or event in future, ſufficiently bril- 
liant or illuſive, to ſeduce me into a con- 


ſent, that its realization ſhould be accom» 


pliſhed by the influence of a Mos !—But 
as the great body of the nation have ſhown 
no unwarrantable deſires, to juſtify ſuch 
unguarded language, ſuch advertiſements 
(according to the late determinations in 


B 3 our 


Rd 
our Courts of Judicature) are ſo many 
libels upon the people, whoſe patience- 
cannot be doubted, or ray 3 * 


I i been induced from motives of fin- 
gular curioſity, to inveſtigate the character 
and ſituation of that gentleman who pre- 
ſided at the firſt meeting of this deſcription ; 
and I find that but a very few years ago, 
he was generouſly taken from uncomfor- 
tableneſs and obſcurity by Lord HAWK Es- 
BURY, who introduced him to the Miniſter, 
as a man of merit, (and the introduction 
of Phoebus could not have been more ef- 
fectual). Mr. P1TT immediately indorſed 
the draught upon Fortune, and he now 
poſſeſſes an annual income from Govern- 
ment of two thouſand pounds: — this is 
the gentleman who has been praiſed in 
both Houſes of Parliament, for his noble 
and difinterefied conduct in thus ſtepping 
forward at ſuch a calamitous æra; and I 
have no doubt but the perſons who thus 


praiſed him, were M noble and difin- 
ſereſted. 


(372). 


tergſted. hi gentleman has truly de- 
clared that RHE is ſatigied with the preſent! 

ſtate of the nation, and that every other 
| perſon ought to be ſatisfied alſo; — that he 
is ſatisfied, I have no doubt, but that every 
other perſon is, or ought to oy, deſerves 
ſome conſideration. ion it I 


Ye, let it not be underſtood by theſe 
indignant emotions, that I am a friend to 
thoſe, who labour, in the moſt diſtant de- 
gree, to introduce anarchy—that man who 
would wiſh to ſee the government of this 
kingdom, in the hands of a multitude for 
even twenty-four hours, is a villain !—, 
I adopt the leading ſentiments of the 
meeting at Merchant Taylors' Hall, viz. 
«© That the Conſtitution has the power to 
« correct itſelf,” —1 do not think it expe- 
dient, that the lower orders of the commu- 
nity, ſhould become ſyſtematic Politicians 
they may argue from their neceſſities, but 
they cannot from their judgment. If the 
ſcience 1 is abſtruſe and complicated, it were 

better 


| (i 38) 
better not to know any thing, than know. 


but a little. The God of Nature has 
wiſely denied us the knowledge of the me- 
chaniſm which forms the fleſh, and the 
fruits that we eat; and of that mechaniſm 
likewiſe, which extracts the juices from 
them for our nouriſhment; yet are we 
moſt happy in being thus ignorant, as the 
knowledge might diſtract, but 8 not 
. 3 a 


© SECTION Iv. 


RELIGION. 


Ir is zealouſly maintained as true, that 
civil government borrows ſtrength from the 
eccleſiaſtical, and that artificial laws receive 
a ſupport from artificial revelations. This 
© 1s, 


"(2060 
is, in my opinion, forming, or at leaſt, re- 


commending, an inſeparable confederacy 
between Politics and Religion, which mar 
be favorable to the particular deſigns of the; 
Premier and the Prelate, but is nat admiſ- 
ſible on the baſis of actual neceſſity. This 
ſubtle intertwiſting of the iutereſts of the 
divine miſſion, with the intereſts of the 
temporal potentate, has been the cauſe of- _ 
half that carnage, which has defolated the 
retreats'of human-kind—it has given birth. 
to the moſt rancorous ſpirit of perſceution, 
and half-extinguiſhed the lamp of mercy— 
| Hierarchy, like hereditary. Pride, wraps 
herſelf up in her fable cloak, and frowns 
contemptuous on the patient Virtues I! But 
I ſhall turn from ſuch prejudices wick 
ſcorn, and leave them to thoſe, who are in 
the habit of thinking nothing can be goad 
that is not ſacerdotal—who, from a miſe- 
rable impulſe of falſe piety, would tear the - 
bread from the orphan, and purloin the 
 widow's cruſe, ta add their mite to the mo» 


. we—y 


34 ). 
naſtic treaſ ury !—who ſolicit favor with the 
+ Deity, through the medium of craft and 


impoſition——Let ſuch, with Mr. Buzze, 
waſh the ſandals of the Dominican with 
the ſalt tears of Lamentation, — but that 
will not I; yet I entertain no malig- 
nancy towards the agents of ſuch re- 
ſtricted policy, if ſuch a miſapplication of 
thought and property, can be denominated 
policy. have no deſire to inſult the prieſt, 
though I may be inclined occaſionally to 
w_ his 1 


It has been an abſurd cuſtom, to mix the 
impiety of materialiſts with the politics of 
the day: this dread of an antichriſtian 
innovation, is to be numbered among thoſe 
apprehenſions, which enfeebles the baſe of 
all deſcriptions, when the imagination 
keeps pace with the conſcience, and con- 

jures up demons, which can be only hor- 
rible to the hypocrite and the depredator— 
their ambition for martyrdom is no more. 
Our ortolan-fed FaTHERs IN Gop, fear 

that 


| (. 39. 3 

that their ſacredrieſs may paſs the ordeal 
of a keen inveſtigation, and their uſefulneſs 
doubted, as but few can produce certificates 
that they have imitated the ſelf. denial of 


their Redeemer: to modify the luxuries of 
an Archbiſhop, would well deſerve eternal 


perdition——But the alarm-bell was never 
rung in a nation, where the Monk was 
not foremoſt in the ranks, to excite miſ- 
chief by his anathema ; and when he had 
put his foot upon the young vegetations of 
Virtue, gravely to implore a bleſſing from 
Heaven on the enormity ! If the mem- 
bers of the Church wiſh to have a due in- 
fluence on ſociety, they muſt carrect them- 
ſelves; no Prelate ſhould have an aunual 
income of more than one thouſand pounds, 
and ſuch an animal as a Pluraliſt, ſhould 
not be known in the realm: upon no prin- 
ciple of juſtice or Jiberality, can ſuch re- 
gulations in the hierarchy be reſiſted. 


PercIVAL STOCKDALE, has thruſt a keen 
and agonizing thorn, deep into the ſides of 
5 N the 


„5 

the szisIxugl, Lon or DusnHAMk ——1 
think it neceſſary for his pace and dignity, 
that it ſhould be 1mmedately removed, and 
the wound healed—if Nature retards the 


laceration from ſkinning over, it muſt be 
cicatrized by Artifice. 
Though I confeſs my inability to recon- 
alle ee the abſolute preſcience of the Deity, 
< and the moral liberty of men,” yet I will 
Rat! accede to the poſition, that Atheiſm 
ean be conſonant with true Philoſophy, — 
the human mind is too finite to grapple 
with an immeaſurable idea I hate the 
zealot for a dogma, but I fear God, as the 
author aud protector of my exiſtence.— 
The ſcientiſic may ſometimes be ſophiſts, 
but the wiſe are always ſufficiently poſ- 
ſeſſed 0 themſelves to know they are men. 


wiſts to accelerate the obliyion of « our 
moral duty, and deprive us of that grace 
of ſentiment, which can only be attached 
to 4 confirmed dependence for our felicity 
on the beheſt of the Qmuipotent —_— 

pirit, 


PS Sy 


Spirit, 1 hope his pbwers of ideal W 
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Tr th n th me 4 _— opinion, 
that the people of this country, have not 
To formidable àn enemy at pteſent-imcekiſt- 
ende, as whit is ufually termed a profeſional 
Orator IL Nine ſpeeehes out of teri that ure 
delivered iir the Semare, ahd'our CGurtüö H 
Judiettuxre, Are calculated to dewilder, and 
not infortir the auditor . to eaſt an Bgyptiah 
mitt &ver tile broatl àhd honeſt! face of a 
fact.— This declaration muy appear to 
many as harſh, inapplicable, and unjuſt ; 
but 1 am convinced, chat Knavery has not 
ſo potent an Ally, to uphold his pdWer, ant 
quallfy his atrocity. I am ſo Far difguftel - 
with ſimilar efforts now, that whenever 1 
hear 


hear a long ſpeech,, I previouſly conclude, 


that the cauſe muſt be very bad, which re- 
quires an apology fo elaborate, for its in- 
troduction or defence.—An Orator, whoſe 
powers of eloquence are brilliant and fruit- 
ful, who can combine images, and apply 
them adroitly ; runs irregularly over his 
ſubjeQ, and beſlimes its ſurface, like the 
Eel of ſcience indulging its ſerpentine ropes 
on the pages of Warnemie theme! 
To eddy a MODERN OnAxox, i 18 to giye 
the lineaments of an intellectual monſter, 
whom Nature, in a comprehenſive ſenſe, 
diſowns; and as monſters are denied the 
powers of generation, we never ſee the 
ſimilitude of each other, produced by a col- 
_ Aifion- or interchange of idea, —_ all are 
KS, een ane baneful. 


- 


at tho ingenuous id grieve, 
mm men with ſublime endow- 
ments, that were aſſigned them to elevate 
heir nature to the higheſt point of periſh- 
* 


: 
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aide excellence—ſo far depraved, ſo-miſeras 
C bly reſigned to Diſhonor, as to think 
* Truth ſhould be ſecondary to Duplicity.— 
What advantage can their lewd Hope diſ- 
play, n to the forfeiture of Te 


5 * 


A — Diſputane ſhould be b. 
| Ad as an illuſtration of the good: ſenſe 
and patriotiſm of the realm: — he ſhould 
repreſent his conſtituents more in ſenti- 
ment, than in a corporate point of view; 
and as vpright intentions are beſt} mani- 
feſted in as feu words as poſſible, he ſhould 
diſdain the puerile ambion of being verbaſe 
and circumlocutory ; and only reſort to his 
imagination for-rhetoric figures, when it is 
expedient for the furtherance of ſome great 
end, to make an appeal to the waderſtand- 
ing, through the influence of the paſſions; 
but profeſſional oratory. is a'lamentable 
effort of Ingenuity, as it tends principally 
to weaken our reliance for aid upon 
each other, and forms a part of the in- 

fernal 


D 


dg 
- Fernal triumph of artificial ſociety, over the 


Plain inftitutes of 1tinefring Nature—but ' 


common Philoſophy, which means well, 

is abathed by the audacity of Metaphyſics, 
which means nothing, and men affect to 
be convinced, who are in doubt, and to be 
pleaſed, who are unhappy !——they are 
moſt energetie, when they are moſt in the 
wrong, and laugh, when the heart is 
touched by Diſmay !—ſuch ſophiſtication 
is warranted by the prevailing ſubtleties of 
the hour, though it be clear to Obſervation, 
it is but the aſſumed warmth of an ar- 
tropatit Polemick, not the een eeſtaſy 
| Radic Pola 1119! 10 T6 1:#þhb 
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eee only gifted wh b intelligence 
— Dexcir with Neceſſity, we uſe 
dur merely to cut off the retreat of 
Reaſon, and give to Subterfuge that autho- 

pity in the ſyſtem, which ſhould remain with 
Truth, who was originally empowered and 
deputel'to TAS fan Retro- 
TpeAtion. - bg. 5 bus 751 | 


0 
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Ip 1 political orator, + dats and 
predifts who are imper#£&t prophets Men 
ſeldom argue . from what they know, but 
from what they preſume to know, —Ex- 
pectation calls forth an 7gnis fatuus, or ſe- 
ductive light, which they eagerly purſue, till 
they are entrapped by Deſtruction “ falſe 
e appearances of profit are the greateſt ene - 
“ mies to true intereſt, future ſorrows pre- 
e ſent themſelves in the diſguiſe of preſent 
$ pleaſures, ' apd ſhort-ſighted' folly em- 
t braces the deceit *. Bigotry of opinion, 
is the firſt fruit of a ſort of ſerophulous 
pride, which ſooner or later will conſume 
the judgment, in proportion as the ideal 
vmus is impelled to circulate by bye . 
plication of active errors. 15 bs 15 
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© Magnanimity of mind is 1 1 5“ by 5 


| ſupporting and difſeminatig the": | 
truth moſt, when ſchiſmatic Villany- Tas 
thrown his ſpells around, and made the 
2 
ground perilous, on which Honor maintains 


a a footing, 


"> ® Vide ELtzmenTs of BEauTY. 
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| The bright intellects of Mr. Pie and 
Mr. Fox cannot pi#ſerve them from being 


abuſed, if they exerciſe their ratiocination 
only to W a falſhood. | 


Rxery man ſhould be Aetefted for a bad 
y, 4 in deſpite of his eloquence or inft- 
nuation'! ' Our antipathies cannot be re- 
moved, becauſe the externals of a villain are 
as graceful as Autinous l —Poiſon, becomes 
not the leſs offenſive and tuinous to my 
animal powers, becauſe it was eonveyed to 
my lips, in e of nenn, nyo, ard 

r e ee 


The commutiity ate dl en te 
make their admiration, too frequently, de- 
pendant on falſe principles, and violently 
applaud what is logically detrimental |— 
They prefer the glitter of the tinſel, to 
the ſterling value of the rough bullion ;— 

| theſe ſubtle properties of thought, which 
ſhould only be exerciſed for our preſerva- | 
tion, are perverted to the eſtabliſhment of 
mn 
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miſchief; yet the improper blandiſhinctt 
and miſuſe of that ſubtlety is not apparent * 
ly diſguſting to the, public mind my 
often appreciate moſt highly from habit, 
' what Nature deſigned as a deformity in her 
multifarious ſcale—that pearl has been con- 
ſidered as invaluable, which the Creator or- 
dered as an excreſcence, iſſuing from the 

diſcaſe of the oyſter !— 


| Moſt men ſeem more inelined to be en- 
jecturally delighted than rationally pleaſed x . 

E though the tranſports of the one ard 

- unſteady, becauſe they are ſuſpended by 
the imagination ; and the felicities of the 

| other are unchanging, becauſe they have 
their origin from ſober thought. - 


Philoſophy tells us, that we ſhould only 
gratify paſſion to enforce or ſubſtantiate 
ſome good; but, our legiflative -orators 
are generally employed in weaving gor- 
geous drapery, to make Evil fo fihe and 


r that ſociety may receive 
Cz _ the 


- ————— 
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11 
the peſtilent viſitor, without the due exa- 


mination of her proportions or her foul- 


neſs ! the end of moſt legiſlative candi - 
dates is peculation, and they uſe oratory as 


the medium of the iniquity ! 


SECTION VI. 
1 3 AW. 
I HAVE 3 1 that 5 it was . 
intention of our great legal luminary, Ear 
MANSFIELD, when he retired from the ſeat 
of juſtice, to ſimplify our laws, and render 
them more familiar with our comprehen- 
ſion : but it is probable, that the imbecili- 
ties naturally attendant upon extreme old 


_ I 


age, and a mind worn and blunted by ho- 


norable fatigue, may have incapacitated 
him from fulfilling a reſolution ſo intereſt- 
ing to our peace and wiſhes. 1 


Every 


© "Every man knows that lie is, but every 
man does not know why! —and as, in con- 
ſequence, it becomes proper, to point « out 
the limitations of duty to ſome, it is in- 
cumbent they ſhould be pointed out to all : 

Cas the Laws now remain, very few are 
acquainted with ' their extent, and as they 
are adminiſtered, by the e 
and baſe members of the awful myſtery 
but few can receive that benefit, w 


it Was originally lütended ſhould. be « con- 
veyed Wenn N 5 Z 05 


As our opinions are infinite, and our 
Lilbwledge of propriety reſtricted, 1 conſi- 
der it as wholly impoſſiblè to frame ſtatutes 
perfectly correſpondent with the deſires of | 
all deſcriptions'of men ;—the utmoſt that 
human wiſdom, aQting with human good- 
neſs, can effect, is, to modify, ſuch legal 


obligations as 'ſhall operate to command 
A 4 general benefit, and in their effence, 
comprehend the ability of the potent and 
the weak, to obſerve the letter and take 
2 C + advantage 
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advantage of the ſpirit, when it is their 


defire either to be obedient or protected 


Our juriſprudence i is. enveloped in 2 fog 
impenetrable to the eye of Reaſon—this i is 


a grievance of frightful magnitude; four 


ſtatutes are in many caſes contradictory, 
and ſo numerous, that they cannot be con- 
tained in one hundred volumes folio. Then 


ist not highly 3 injurious to the fubject, 


that he has not the ue of decy phering 

w and what is not? 
A reviſion or interpolation of our govern- 
ing rules is indiſpenſably neceſſary; it 
would do immortal honor to any, who 
influenced by a regard for unoftending 
Ignorance, | would fulfil this common 


deſire. | 


; 4 


"Mr. Jos rien Asnunsr, ! in his late charge to 


the Grand Jury of Middleſex, has declared 


that i in this country the law equally extends 


EP to the Protection of the poor as well as the | 


rich: 5 but this erte. with all deference 
10 


— 1 
C2 
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to * worthy magiſfrate, is not literally 


true. The moſt powerful Wer es 
che moſt prevailing... 6dr 10.89 


4 


3 
% Laws Ho thex oor, while rich men 5 male the law,” 12 
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But ft 1 my argu ſhould by 2 WE you 
ſhall have the opinion of a wiſer man, Lern. expoſtu- 
« late with theſe learned ſages, theſe prieſts of the-ſacred 
cc temple. of juſtice; are we judges of our ovn property d 
dy no means. You then, who are initiates, i into, the 
= myſteries of the blindfold goddeſs, inform, me, wWhe- 
< ther I have a right to eat the bread I have earned by 1 
dc the hazard of my life, or the ſweat of my bro? Phe ® 
ce grave Doctor anſwers me in the affirmative; the reve - 
< rend Sei jeant replies in the negative x the learned Ba- 
< riſter reaſons upon one fide and upon the other, and 
& concludes nothing. What ſhall I do? an antagoniſt 
uns up. and preſſes me bard. I enter the, field, and 
<« retain theſe three perſons to defend my cauſe; my? 
< cauſe, which two farmers from the plough could have: 
& decided in half an hour, takes the count twenty years. 
<< I am, however, at the end of my labor, and have, in- 
ie reward for all my vexation, a judgment in my favor. 
<« But hold—a ſagacious commander. in the adyerſary's 
© army has found out a flaw in the progeoming,, my | 
8 W aut mauruing. I have uſed ar in- 
C4 &« ſtead 
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The ſcale of bn turpitudeꝝ in the 
eye of hetven and men, is totally different; 
the ſprings of that tide-gf miſery, which 
inundate our party-coloured life, are to him 

all known! ! to us they are not. 


Ibm nature I am a greater advocate for 
equity, than I am for law; yet my neceſſi- 

dies connected with my foreknowledge, - 

will make me reject what in my principles 


F'may think right, for that inſtitute which 
Cuſtom has hallowed, in oppoſition to the 
meek voice of Reaſon !—Many men loſe... 
a cauſe upon a point of law, who © are per- 
ſectly right in point of equity; yet he who 
is diſcomfited according to law, may have 


<« ſtead of and, or ſome miſtake, ſmall in appearance, But c 
« dreadful in its conſequences, and have the whole of 
» © my ſucceſs quaſhed in a writ of error. I remove my 
«ſuit; 1 ſhift from court to court; I fly from Equity 
& to Law, and from Law to Equity; equal uncertainty 
< attends me every where; and a miſtake in which I 
* had no ſhare, decides at once upon my liberty and 
& property, ſending me from the court to a priſon, and 
66 * x<judging my family to beggary and famine - -- 
N fraternal . 


os $ 


fraternal ſympathy, but he who is 7M 
| fited according to equity, will be left with- 
out any reſource, byt Deſperation In 
the firſt mis fortune, his habits may make 
him content; in the ſecond, he can only 
| reſort to his ideas of rectitude, which are 
eternally changing: every legal Mandator, 
ſhould be a law expounder, not a law- 
maker, and the code ſhould in itſelf be pals 
pably comprehenſible.— I will agree that 
a Judge may be a legiſlator as a Peer, but 
I will not admit him to be a legiſlator as 
an executive magiſtrate—As a Member 
of Parliament he may create a law for our 
government, and as a Judge he may aſter- 
wards illuminate; and give that law forte 
but 1 will not conſent, that he ſhall be- 
come a legiſlator on the Bench: if he is 
permitted to aſſume that character unqveſ- 
tioned, the liberties of this nation are gone 
for ever. When ſuch an innovation be- 
comes prevalent, the ſubject will be ag 
grieved and the profeſſors: bewildered in a 
more inextricable labyrinth of uncertainty? 


« "1" 


, "TY 
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I moſt ſeriouſſy hope, that the Judges 
will: de fingularly delicate: ac diferimi- 
nating, when any cahſe is brgught. before, 


them for diſcuflian, involving a libel, as L 


apprehehd, that any _ perverſion of recti- 
tude, an this material point, would be at- 


| tended eventually, with 12 moſt bor- 


rifle conſequences.—Men frequently do 
much becauſe they dare, but ſeldom do it 
without puniſhment——the mind that 
nouriſhes malignity of ſentiment, will, al- 
Ways: he reed a the 11 a W 
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debedmen to. denaminate every publication 


a Abel, ihat is directed againſt preſumed 
miquity, the nation muſt ſoon fall, as the 
connection between the faith of the ſubs 
je&, and the pure adminiſtration of the 
ſtatutes muſt be ſevered. By the Conſti · 
tution of England, the judicial pgwer di- 
refed in its. exerciſe by the whole Legifla- 
— ts — to reſide in the ſupreme 


Courts 


. 


n 
; ? S< 
* * 


Courts of Law ; but if, from the crooked 
policy bf polluted times, the dignity of 
Truth ſhould be ſuperſeded by the artifices 
and fraud of Power, and the ſubject be ſo 
far depreſſed, as to crouch invariably at the 
will of the Miniſter, then will the legal 
determination be queſtioned 1 in every Bri- 
ton's heart, for moral Ill will not be per- 
mitted to triumph long vnarraigned, s the. 
principles of right aud wrong will be:cters: 


* nally immutable, in deſpite of the violencas 


aud prejudices of the higher or lower or- 
ders of men — though I never reflect an 
the mazes and gulphs fo. inſeparably con- 
nected with this Gothie and mexpheable: 
code - this abominable tiſſue of barbariſm 
theſe knotty remnants of the feudal ſyſtem, 
on which our peace and our property are 
dependent, without ſome anguiſh; yet my 
emotions become conſolatory, when I re- 
collect, that their malign attributes are oc · 
cafionally meliorated and ſoftened, by the 
interpoſition of thoſe legal noblemen, who 
ſo ably and honorably preſide in 3 
— and Common Plan. 
SECTI ,0N 
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, . \ SECTION VII. 


REPUBLICANI SM. 
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Amonc the important riod: of the 
day, I know of none in a political ſenſe, 


that have been more diffuſive in their effects, 
than à ſudden partiality i in the diſaffocted, 


for a Republican form of Government !— 
Iknow Jthe tendencies of the human cha 


rater ſo well, that I ſhould not be amazed - 
to hear that a majority of thoſe” people 


wiſhed to return to a ſtate of Nature, for 


even that abſurdity has had its advocates !— 


When any momentous innovation has been 


attempted in a ſtate,” the uſual apology for 
the endeavour to deſtroy an antient eſta- 
bliſhment, was, that it was done for the 
good of poſterity ; but in this caſe, I ſhall 
endeavour, by comparing what was, with 


| what is, to convince the people that leſs 


perfection is to be found in a Republic, than 


IT Q 1 1 — #, . in 


in a Monarchy, rs that, Manik 
be ie by Public Virtue. 

lt | 25 1 | 

Ms. Pane, in his indigeſled opinions, 

ſeems broadly to inſinuate, if not inſiſt, that 

if every nation were to become correſ- 


ponding Republics, they might elude, by 


their confraternity, all the miſeries of war: 


but in this poſition he is totally miſtaken, 
or miſchievouſly falſe to his own; judg- 
ment. We can only gather wiſdom from 
conſequences, and. the. conſequences here 


militate againſt him.—When the Greek 


Republics elbowed each other, and lived in 
a ſtate of proximity, it was not their being 
almoſt fraternally united, by Nature as in- 
habiting one ſmall portion of the globe 
nor was it their common adoption of the 
ſame governing prineiples, that could re- 
ſtrain them from indulging the keen ap- 
petite of national ambition and national 


revenge The Athenians and the Lacedæ- 


monians wetted their natal glebe exultingly 
with the cod of each other They had 
their 


Sr 
| en) 

their Solon, and their Demoſthenes, and 
their impaſſioned Gods, yet could neithet 
Sage or Deity coerce their irregularities, or ſo 
far harmonize their propenſities, as to make 
them imagine every climate was equally 
voeluable, and evety human being their 
brother :—their raum was productive of 
the moſt unhmited and unqualified ſor- 
row=What Deſpot ever inſulted humati 
worthineſs more, than this people, in their 
eruel conduct to Themftocles, Mittiades, 
 Hnaxagoras, r and even Socrates = 
er aan 8 


he Republi of Rune, had nette aſe to 
recommend it but abrupt acts of greatneſs, 
to frequently aceompanied with acts of fa- 
 #ageneſs ? if their virtues were bold, 
ſo were their — began their do- 
mimibn by rdpine, and aggtandized it by 
an unbounded laughter of the unoffending 
and the juſt The Sazines, the Azgui, the 
Stithites, the Valſcs, and the Hetrurians be- 
thine the vickims of their diabohir am- 
* bition: 


Ts) 


ſoned with the blood of half a million, be 
Tuner WET of eee 


The Republic of — 2 tte 
that of Arhens, and efoally inferure in 
proſperity and vient in danger n 
is governed by a moſt intolerable ariſto- 
cracy Poland has been proverbially daf- 
aſtrous, —and no nation in Europe has been 
involved i in more wars, and is now fub- 
ject to heavier impoſts, in conſequence of 
thoſe wars, than Holland as for 'Ginovt, 
Geneva, and Iuch reſtricted communities, 
they are not ſufficientiy important for to» 


Te | Republi of America | is AouriMhiis 
and happy, and Thog that felicity may 
long coritinue, though it cannot be! er 

political body, Hike the animal world, cot 
tains within itſelf, the feeds of its owti d& 
ſtruction; but that event will Rappen 
ſooner or later, n proportich as its orga- 


Zation 


19 
ne is IO by Temperance, or in- 
Jured by Diſeaſe America, when com- 
, pared with the old Monarchies of the Weſt, 
ſeems like a young, florid, Herculeaw \, 
adult, contraſted; with. infirm Epicureans ; 
| but notwithſtanding appearances, that hour 
will come, when ſhe, like the reſt, will 


be enfeebled by age, and have her decrepi- 
en her * * her diſſolution! ! 


1 would not. "vita it U by this 
x” ee that I think any. deſcription of "= 
3 Monarchy, prevalent in Chriſtendom, as 
perfect models of legiſlatioh, (perhaps, from 
the contradictory intereſts of ſociety none 
can be perfect;) I mean only to declare 
my conviction, that it tends more to uni- 
verſal good, to have one maſter than many, 
yet I would have the meaſures of that one 
| moſt ſcrupulouſly inveſtigated government f 
| Adminiſtered by the people, conſidered 
in a collective ſenſe as Law-givers, has 
Ser been ruinous, even to their. own de- 
* 88a government eren by kin g8, 
has 


Not: yp 
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has in too many inſtances been widely 
ruinous alſo, yet in the latter inſtance, 
the Nation can cheriſh a well - founded 
hope that repeated remonſtrances may re- 
move the calamity, as the rays of com- 
plaint can be brought to a focus, and 
immediately directed to the origin of the 
evil; but in the former inſtanee, that 
hope cannot be imbibed or cheriſhed, as 
the cauſe of a nation's ſorrow would be too 
diffuſive and contradictory for the energies - 
of reaſon to be applied to the judgment of 
the governing. Remonſtrance would charge 
her artillery in vain, as three-fourths of the 
bullets would be waſted innoxious over 
the heads of the multitude, whoſe capacities 
would not be equal to the comprehenſion 
of either the letter or ſpirit of the expoſtu- 
lation ! "lad 


For forms of government let fools conteſt. 
% Whate'er is beft adminiſtered, is beſt,” 
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SECTION VIII. 


— 
wy 


IRELAND. 


THE internal fermentation of InzLAanD, 
demands the utmoſt vigilance and ſcrutiny 
upon the part of the Miniſter the natives 
of that kingdom manifeſt a deſire to take 
advantage of the general revolution, that 
ſeems to have happened more in the human 
mind, than in human ſtates long accuſ- 
tomed to be deceived, they now wiſh to 
deſtroy the powers of deception altogether, 
and by-ſpirited, if not by turbulent efforts, 
to awethe legiſlature into obedience— 


The conſtituent parts of any government 
cannot be all ſatisfactory tg all minds, and 
even our leading prepoſſeſſions aſſume a 
different hue, for that meaſure which we 
think expedient at one æra we think inex- 
pedient at another !—Of all kingdoms on 
earth, Jre/and is the laſt where I ſhould ex- 


| pect 


„„ 
pect to ſee general content, and the reaſon 
is obvious to thoſe acquainted with her 
hiſtory; three-fourths of the landed pro- 
perty has been torn from the original poſ- 
ſeſſor by aliens and invaders—the deſcend- 
ants of their princes and great men, ſtill 
wander over the demeſnes of their illuſtrious 
anceſtors, with bodies weakened by miſery, 
but with minds unſubdued by calamity— 
they look diſaffectedly and with ſcorn at 
tue preſent rulers of their hamlets, and 
think that what is, ſhould not be. 


In the adminiſtration of Ireland, there is 
infinite difficulty, in drawing the line f 
necefſitous propriety between what the peo- | 
ple require, and their leaders would en- 
force !—this unceaſing exigence tends very 
much to harraſs their privy councils—I 

have obſerved, though perhaps imperfectly, 
that the effects of credulity are more in- 
ſtantaneous among the people of Ireland, 
than any other; and it is from this ſource 
that ſo many Patriots are hourly ſpringing 
D 2 up 
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up there, and hourly cut down in the full 
bloom of popularity, before the fruit of the 
plant can be ripened by maturity — political 
Novitiates ruſh into the chamber of the 
third eſtate, amplify the deformities of a 
grievance, which they afterwards ſupport— 
tell a tale of a tub, — ſeduce the million, —are 
purchaſed by the Miniſter, and then take 
their ſeat on the treaſury bench deteſted but 


content. 


There was a period when the murmurs 
of Ireland were the murmurs of diſcreet 
reſentment ; when half the meretriciouſ- 
neſs of Britain, was inſolently penſioned 
upon her eſtabliſhment then ſhe ſighed 
with real grief, and the aſpiration aſ- 
cended to Heaven—at preſent, it would 
be well worthy of the confideration of 
the ſenſible and virtuous: part of our ſiſter | 
kingdom, to inveſtigate how far it would 
be their intereſt to become iraſcible for 
the acquiſition of an inconſiderable privi- 
lege,—but in that claſs I do not mean to 


arrange 


a 
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arrange the preſent deſires of the Roman 
Catholics, a part of whom poſſeſſed of cer- 
| tain incomes, wiſh to be qualified and im- 
powered to give their votes at elections for 
members of parliament.— I do not, in my 
humble ideas upon general rectitude, ac- 
cede to the adoption of this meaſure, be- 
cauſe it is ſo eloquently recommended by 
ſome popular demagogues in that kingdom, 
but from a well - founded conviction that 


the requeſt is juſt,— 


The Adminiſtration in Ireland have re- 
ferred the remonſtrating Catholics to the 
Adminiſtration of England, who, in their 
turn, recede from the inveſtigation of the 
required privileges, by a declaration, fignt- 
fying that it is not properly in their pro- 
vince, to determine on the expediency, or 
inexpediency of an alteration ſo material to 
the intereſts of a great portion of his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects ;—It is an ill compliment 

to the fortitude of any member of a govern- 
ment, who wiſhes to elude the conſe- 

D 3 quences 
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quences of diſcuſſion, by removing the re- 
ſponſibility, annexed to office, to a col- 
league or delegate, agitated with bmilar 
apprehenſions— 
As the Kirk is permitted by government 
to be the predominant religion of Scotland, 
merely becauſe the deſires of the people are 
nearly unanimous in its favor, and as the 
executive offices, both in Church and State 
are filled with its profeſſors, why not ad- 
mit an equal liberty of ſentiment and 
action to Ireland, and ſuffer her natives, 
who profeſs the papal doctrines, to be ſimi- 
larly indulged, having ſimilar claims; — 
in both inſtances the prevalence of the 
perſuaſion would completely juſtify any 
relaxation from the reigning authority ;— 
in my opinion, provincial reſolutions, ap- 
pertaining to religion, ſhould be conſidered 
as inviolable——a rigorous, demand, that 
every Prieſt muſt ſubſcribe to the thuty- 
nine Articles 'of the Lutheran Creed, 
| ſhould not be extended beyond the limi- 
tations 


' 3 }) | 
tations of England and Wales—the times 
that required a due obſervation of this 
ordonnance ate over, and we ſhould now” 
rely for mutual good will, upon the emo- 


tions of the heart, not the prejudices of the 
head. M 


A Ruler ſhould never exhibit a feature 
of jealouſy to the ſubject, unleſs he has 
ſome unequivocal reaſon to apprehend, that 
the indulgence of common deſire, will be 
ſucceeded by an irreparable misfortune.— 
I think it would be an act of ſupreme wiſ- 
dom, to admit thoſe perſons to participate 
in the legiſlature of their country, whoſe 
property is circulating in the ſtate, and 
whoſe peace and pride are conſequently in- 
volved in its preſervation and its glory. 
depute a Viceroy to unlooſe their fetters, 
and Gratitude will make a reſidence in their 
. | 


— There is not a philoſopher in Europe 
who does not ſmile at the abſurd diſtine- 
eile! D 4 tions 
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tions ſtill made between the Proigſtant and 
the Catholic. —As to the indiſpenſible ne- 
ceſſity of a national Church in any country, 
I have not yet made up my mind; but the 
ſubject is too momentous to be treated cur- 


forily——for my part I think a Sectariſt 
may be as exemplary as the Prebend of a 
Dioceſe the Creator never meant that 
our faith ſhould be a conſequence from 
temporal laws; there are no contentions ſo 
puerile in the firſt inſtance, and ſo dread- 
ful in the iſſue, as the polemic warfare of 
Divines——nor opiate, nor mandragora, 
nor amulet, can lull them into repoſe, 
when the flood-gates of their antipathies are 
thrown open, and they pour forth their 
invectives againſt each other with the bit- 

terneſs of exceeding revenge. | 


I hope that time will ſoon arrive, when 
the vile ſubdiviſions of Chriſtianity ſhall | 
be forgotten—when it ſhall be the labor 
of the Prieſt to inſtruct, and not hood-wink 
the million—when he ſhall imitate the ' 

ſublime 
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ſublime origin of his peace, and be meek 
and benevolent—when a ſpirit of unchari- 
tableneſs ſhall no longer be annexed to a 
circumſcribed belief, and every man be 
permitted to ſeek his God, in the * moſt 
agreeable to his ſenſes. 
The recent conduct of Loxp Curep 
BARON YELVERTON, on a motion made by 
Mr. Simon BUTLER, was, I think, im- 
proper, if not cenſurable.— The Preſident 
of every tribunal muſt be conſidered as of- 
ficially immaculate, and under that awful 
ſuppoſition, his language and decree ſhould 
be only obedient, to the ſpirit of the laws 
and the eſſence of the depoſition 3 it was 
indiſcreet, and even dangerous in any per- 
ſon thus circumſtanced, to declare it wag 
probable, from the ſpirit of the times, he 
might never ſit in that Court again, as a 
judicial Arbiter !” Every Magiſtrate, but 
more eſpecially a Judge, muſt be preſumed 
as unimpreſſed with any fear, but that of 
violating right. 


How 
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Ho far Ireland will ever receive any 
gigantic benefit from any future refinement 
in her politics, (independent of this claim) 
J have as yet to diſcover that they have 
Tome cauſes for complaint, I admit, and 
there ever will be complaining among 
them as an inſular people, be their Govern- 
ment modelled as it may—defigning men 
will always be found to foment diſcord, to 
correſpond with their own deſigns; but 
ſhould the exiſtence of a diminutive evil 

tempt them to a general uproar ? the Iriſh 
are an high-ſpirited and generous mation, 
whom I honor, and I hope they will never 
be obliged to declare, in future, as a king- 
dom, ſynonimous to the tenor of the Gre- 
cian's epitaph, 7 was well, would be better, 
_ here J am. 


SECTION 


SECTION IX. 
EQUALITY. 


Proud Man!] dreſt in a little brief authority, 
Moſt ignorant of what he's moſt aſſured, 

(His glaſſy eſſence, like an angry ape, ) 

Plays ſuch fantaſtic tricks before high Heaven 


_ make the RAGE weep . 
| SHAKSPERR. | 


| As to the prevailing notion of equality, 
the more J reflect upon the propoſed inno- 
vation, the more I am convinced, that its 
introduction in this country, could not be 
attended with any beneficial effect. Let 
our Nobility become exemplary, promote 
the meritorious, and ſuſtain virtue, and 
their Patrician dignity will remain un- 
afſailed—as no man is naturally ſuperior to 
another but by his excellence, they ſhould 
inceſſantly toil to add excellence to their 
advantages of nativity.— Theſe diſtinctions 

Were 
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were at firſt univerſally honorable, but 
abuſe. has rendered them too frequently 
t' Judicrous.—Man, confidered merely as an 
| animal, wants that unerring guide called 
inſtinct, which ſerves as an infallible di- 
rector through every period of a brute's 
exiſtence, conſequently he ſhould be go- 
verned by thoſe who have acquired wiſ- 
dom, and poſſeſs connate ſtimulatives to 
perform ſuch things as may alleviate or re- 
move the ſufferings of their fellow-crea- 
tures—lIt is certain, that the many ſhould 
Er be governed by the few, yet thoſe few 
ſhould ny be removeable at the will of 

the net | 
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If local rank and natal advantages were” 
to give way to the irrational prejudice now 
fo induſtriouſly circulated, it is wholly im- 

| poſſible to make all deſcriptions of men 
commix happily with each other—the en- 
lightened andthe unenlightened—the liberal 
and the illiberal, would be in a continual 
Nate of mutual annoyance—The Poles do 
1 | not 


a Wh 
not differ more in their inherent qualities 
than the various orders of men; and if fe- 
licity cannot be produced by a particular 
meaſure, its adoption is inconvenient and 
unwiſe: the purſuits of a gentleman adorn 
humanity— the purſuits of the vulgar 
debaſe it no force of patriotiſm can make 
ſuch equality either palatable or agreeable: 
—a gentleman is a refined being, whoſe 
movements are regulated by Science, and 
he cannot aſſimilate with any but a gen- 
tleman; yet it is unimportant if one drew 
his firſt breath in the Hebrides, and the 
other in Illyria though the coarſe part of 
ſociety is the greater, and both are admittet 

to be kneaded and irradiated by the fame 
elements; yet will the elegant and the 
pPhiloſophic, glide along unmixing with in- 
truſive impurities, like the ſmooth ſtream 
of Arethuſa, through the muddy burthen 
of Geneva's Lake; — be the tempeſts of Life, 
as outrageous as they may, there will be 
ever two orders floating upon the ſurface— 
the protector and the proteffed. = 
. F Jt ? 
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| 1 f 18 manifeſt that there exiſts a levelling 
Principle in all the ſubordinate ſtages of 
ſociety, from the Peer of the realm, to the 
humbler Yeomanry, notwithſtanding the 
workings of Hypocriſy may have diſguiſed 
their leading wiſhes—we need but look 
to the fortunate or the meritorious, to prove 
the juſtneſs of this degrading idea—all 
who are not ſo potent as a King, or ſo 

gifted as a Sage, are inceſſantly labouring | 
to reduce the worth of their ſuperiors, by 
aſeribing to them ſome unworthy motives, 
to which their minds were ever foreign— 
this unmerited perſecution appears as a 
debt of reciprocity, which the great and 
the wiſe muſt pay to the mean and the un- 
happy—Thoſe whom they cannot over- 
take, they abuſe, though their vehe- 
mence is only ſignificant of their depri- 
vation of manly dignity Galileo had his 
troubles, and Trajan his foes, equally with 
—— 


1 I were aſked, if a man poſſeſing the 
title 


L 
title and appendages of Duke, Earl, Viſ- 
count, Baron, or Right Honorable, gave 
him more real dignity than another, who 
was not in poſſeſſion of ſuch ſymbols of Va- 
nity, I ſhould unhefitating anſwer, No,— 
yet as I conſider ſuch gewgaws and mum- 
mery as operative of indirect advantages 
to ſociety, I have no defire that the 
puiſſant Daw may ſuffer deplumation—if 
they are licentious, mean, unjuſt, or un- 
worthy ; they may oftentatiouſly value 
themſelves, but will not be valued by 
others —- 


/ 


That there has been a violent twiſt in | 
human affairs, relative to precedency, which 
was not originally intended, there can be 
no doubt ;—were Confucius, Plato, or the 
Stag yrite to enter a ſaloon now, with all 
their greatneſs in full bloſſom, it is proba- 
ble, that ſome zitled Marmoſet, would ſcowl 
at the ſublime men, as not being, in his 
opinion, incluſive as fine gentlemen !!!— 
Many claim this n ſupereminence 
only 
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| als to cover their puſillanimity, at ſculk 
| behind their ideal privileges, when their 
fears prevent them from behaving like men ! 
Det though it is thus, it is not thus in 
vain; the very abſurdities of ſuch faſhion- 
able inſets, give bread to the manufac- 
turer, and energy to the loom. 

Noble prejudices render us more eſtima- 
ble, but vulgar prejudices operate upon the 
underſtanding, as Chineſe ſhoes upon the 
feet, they narrow the conception, without 

deſtroying its agency !—In every poliſhed 

dominion, there are two diſtin& claſſes, 
though both are engendered by the ſame 
parent: as Lucian deſcribes the young off- 
ſpring of a female Centaur, ſome drawing 
nutriment from the human boſom, and 
others from the beſtial nipple! 


Vet what are the triumphs annexed to 
this painful diſpoſition of the mind? We 
ſeek for no name, with tranſport, among 
the archives of antiquity, but thoſe who 
| fave been dear to Virtue;—we paſs by 
| Clodius, 
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Cldius, Craſſus, and Cataline, with a ſmo- 
thered ſcorn, to ponder with fondneſs over 
Scipio, Cato, and Fabricius; the firſt of 
whom was continent; the ſecond pure, and 
the third modeſt !—the vicious flatter but 
for a day, and thei they fuk to lafamy. 


The pompous legends of Holds: are 
but as ſo many taliſmans for children, = 
the emblazoned ſhield, explabatory of hat 
blood has been 1a the race, will not be ef- 
fectual, unleſs the knight himſelf 1 is juſt, 
temperate, and heroic.—Every man's action 
will bear its own teſtimonial, and to make 
our achievements dependent on this princi- 
ple, is an ambition which the Godggpproves 


ft is merit ouly can enſute feſpect beyond 
the gtave When the EARL of HERT TORO 
made DAvm Hbme his Secretary, he gained 
irtimortality by the appointment; as Futu⸗ 
tity, when contemplating the luniinouſneſs 
of the Hiſtorian, in the third Heaven of Scix 
ence, will behold the dignified ren mounted 
on the back of the philoſophic eagle! 
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| SECTION VI. 
© PATRONAGE. © 


OF all the words in our language we 


have none ſo incluſively detrimental or 
inauſpicious to human proſperity as that of 
Patronage—like a deep river whoſe ſtreams 


are arreſted, by its banks being torn down, 


to overflow the fertile mead of Plenty, it 


becomes by perverſion a general evil, that 


was meant as a general blefling !—Vice, 


Folly, and Obſequiouſneſs have ſeized every 
avenue leading to Protection, while Merit, 


Honor, and Integrity are denied the privi- 
lege of retreating for ſhelter, beneath her 


ample and well-feathered wing !—why 


ſhould every benefit be ſhowered upon the 


_ egregious, and the amiable be neglected if 


not, deſpiſed ?—Has the ſphere of rectitude 
been demi-turned, and what was yeſterday 
uprightneſs, now antipodic ? Are our Sa- 


tyriſts 


| 1 * 
tyriſts dead, or are the offending callous to 


Reprehenſion ?—Eraſmus and Rabelars re- 


formed more by ridicule, than Luther and 


Calvin by ſerious exhortation !—through ' 
the baneful introduftory of Patronage, we 


. + have Profligacy in the Pulpit ! Ignorance 
in the ſeat of Magiſtracy ! and ſometimes, 
Cowardice in our fleets and armies ! 


The immenſe revenues that are annually 


drawn from the vials of the people, by the 
Right Hon. GrorGt ***+, the Right Hon. 


THoMAS * E. Novens, Mr. Shan, ; 
the , and even the Lonẽůã *#*####*## | 


himſelf, cum multis alis, awaken in my xecol- 
lection an antient fable: Jove being offend- 
&q with the inſolence of wealthy mortals, 
convened the gods to ſhew them how readily 
he could make men of importance from 


the very dregs of humanity; and in con- 


ſequence iſſued his beheſt, when a crowd 
of baſe beings were placed in the path lead- 
ing to the Temple of Fortune, but ſo 
great was their ignorance that they could 

= not 
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not take adyantage of their ſituation, till 
the Thunderer ſent Eolus to blow them by 
force within the portals of the inconſtant 
Goddeſs ;” but the ſame guſt which blew 


the Dolts to independence, made the naked 
Virtues ſhiver ! 


I have obſerved with much concern, and 
1 hope the Sovereign views it in the ſame 
light, as I am well aſſured it deſerves his 
moiſt ſerious attention, that whenever a 
queſtion is brought forward to limit the 


number of placemen and penſioners, and 
lighten the preflure and burthens of the 
people, theſe innumerable locuſts of the 


land, who have been principally extracted 
from the low marſhes of Nature, like” 


muſhrooms in the dark; all ruſh forward 


with a piteous outcry, and bellow at the 


corner of every avenue in the metropolis 


and in every county in the iſland, that 


there is a latent attempt to inſult his Ma- 


jeſty, diminiſh his ſplendor, and undermine 
his throne; thus artfully and wickedly 
ah | do 


( 1 
do theſe peculating Vipers, interweave their 
own individual intereſts with the honor of 
their maſter, and evidently are inclined to 


hazard the demolition of the ſyſtem alto- 
gether, rather than forego undue advan- 


tages, which they have acquired without 


merit, and retain without trouble ! 
« Mourn all ye Muſes,” -- 


For this is an age unfavorable to your di- 
vine influence your ſmiles have no longer 


their accuſtomed faſcination ! the brief of 


your ſorrows lies unexplored, and the tri- 
bunals of juſtice are ſhut againſt your 


friends !—the higher Sciences are impove- 
riſhed by calculating Artifice !—Philoſophy 


is ſuperſeded by Dulneſs !—it is the a 
* Block heads. 


From ſuch miſuſe of authority—from 
ſuch contempt of greatneſs from fuch an 
heteroclitical ſuſpenſion of the privileges of 
Genius, Heaven deliver us. 
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SECTION X. 


FINAL IDEAS. 


5 "TIS who fear the 3 of 


Monarchies in Europe, ſhould date their 


apprehenſions from that period, when a 
knowledge of their atrocities, made them 
tremble for all regal eſtabliſhments—the 
extinction of ſuch power can only be a con- 
ſequence emerging from its miſapplication. 
What is truly great muſt "oh reſpected, but 
what is only ſpeciouſſy 
thrown To enter the gorgeous palace of 


„may be over- 


a King with elaſticity of morals, is to carry 


with you a recommendation ſuperior in its 
efficacy, to an elogy from the Holy 


Fathers, or the benediction of the Apoſ- 


_ tles—whoever enters there muſt be ſup- 


poſed vulnerable in his probity, or peculi- 


arly improvident and daring, i in aſſociating 


with 


| ( 79 ) 
with minions, confeſſedly the ſlaves of In- 
tereſt or Ambition, 


Though'I conſider it to be a ſort of di- 
minutive crime, to ſpeak contemptuous of 
an admitted authority, I do not look upon 
a Sovereign with that ſtupifying and intoxi- 
cating awe, with which the Tartars regard 
their Fos—If they protect the immunities 
of the People, and act conſiſtent with the or- 
dinances of Mercy, I reſpe& them, I reve- 
rence them, as great inſtruments, neceſſary 
for our combined felicities—When Kings 
paſs the bourn of mortality, they, in com- 
mon with us all, are but as the departed 
ſeaſons, and can only be remembered and 
arranged by Chronology, for the good or 
ill they have introduced among us.—Con- 
ſidering the flender and brittle tie, by 
which we retain all our temporal littleneſſes, 
I am frequently aſtoniſhed at thoſe unpro- 
fitable ſolicitudes which we manifeſt for 
the preſervation of the vanities of an hour 


Far 
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For within the hollow crown, 
That rounds the mortal temples of a King, 
Keeps Death his court: and there the antick ſits 
Scoffing his ſtate, and grinning at his pomp-< 
Allowing him a breath, a little ſcene 
To monarchiſe, be fear'd, and kill with looks: 
Infuſing him with ſelf and vain conceit, 
As if this fleſh, which walls about our life, 
Were braſs impregnable: and, humour'd thus, 
Comes at the laſt, and with a little pin 


Bores GEE h his caſtle- walls, and farewell King! 
SHAKESPEARE.; 


Though our ethical good will always be 
doubted, while Pride has the ability to 
argue, I have no idea of obedience that can 
be conſtrued as irreconcileable to my love 
of Virtue that being muſt be good in prin- 
ciple who can receive my veneration ; for 
though eyery hour I conſume in my mor- 
tal Journey, convinces me of my own. 
weakneſs and fallibility, 1 cannot conſent 

that Impropriety ſhould have a local eſta- 

_ bliſhment,—In ſame inſtances, even Loy- 
alty becomes Depravity—every man ſhould 
pave a proper regard for the intereſts of 
ee, 


„ 
Subordination, as without it we certainly 
could not exiſt with that degree of relative 
comfort, which is the happy iſſue, when 
the Monarch and the Man regard each other 
as felicitous inſtruments co-operating far 
the maintenance of the general good. 


— 


Ms. BurxE (with his uſual impetuoſity 
and imprudence) declared in the Houſe of 
Commons, that the murder of the King 
of France, would be followed by the mur- 
der of the King of England ——W hat a 
horrible—what a mad ſuggeſtion One 
would think that this man, under the 
ſemblance of lunatic virtue, only lived to 
give the watch-word to the damnable 1 
Nor man, nor woman, nor the youth of 
either ſex, in the three kingdoms, could 
have imagined any thing relative to the 
murder of their Sovereign, but himſelf ! 
Poor. diſtracted gentleman—he is always 
floundering, and always in the wrong !— 
Always angry, but never revenged The 
moſt furious Republican in the empire, 
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poſſeſſing the health of his mind, would 


not — could not, have the audacious teme- 
Tity, even to offer a perſonal inſult to the 
KINO or QUEEN, for this ſimple, though 
gigantic reaſon—they are the beſt and moſt 
exemplary perſons in the nation ! 


- Notwithſtanding my diſapprobation of a 
majority of the men and meaſures, which 
compoſe and have characterized the pre- 
' feat Adminiſtration, I do not with to 
fee them ſupplanted by Mr. Fox and his 
motley legion, becauſe I think the con- 
ſtituted authorities ſhould remain invislate 
and unqueſtioned, until the public mind 
recovers its ſerenity !—I know the people 
to be aggrieved, yet I am convinced, that 
in the preſent internal convulſion, their 
duty and their intereſt ſhould incline them 
to be ſcrupulouſly obedient to the operating 
laws. —Firmneſs is more effectual when 
allied to Moderation than Fury—in: this 
momentous conflict between Knavery and 
n. a true * to his King and 
COUNTRY, 


Pe ( <7” hs. 
operant finds it 2 to Arbe hs 5 
path of Rectitude! 


My mind creates an amiable image, 
which I fear will never have an animated 
Exiſtence :—it is a MixISTER, who would 
honorably and honeſtly come forward to 
the people, and foregoing the vile ſub- 
tleties of office, plainly inform them of the 
actual ſtate of Government—deſcribe its 
exigencies and its errors—tell them he is 
conſcious there are grievances which 
ſhould be correted—and that when the 
time ſhall - warrant that amendment, it 
ſhall unequivocally. be effected If he re- 
ligiouſly kept his word, how would the 
public confidence be amplified !—What 
undeſcribable joys would lighten his own. 
heart ?—What added dignity would be 
given to his King ?—What proſperity to 
his Country ?—But that the latent and 
circumvolving deſigns of any Miniſter 
ſhould invariably accompany the motions 
| of political goodneſs, is as little to be ex- 
reges 


( | 

_petied as the due formation of the Meme 
Scl Their virtues I fear wall be eter- 

8 * Problematical. 
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* Ws trite dechrativn, that Corruption 
is neceflary for the maintenance of Govern- 
ment !—But I will deny the original ne- 
ceſſity, for the practice of any ſuch un- 
worthy means.—It was the fallacy and 
wickedneſs of preceding Minitters that in- 
troduced this abominable ſyſtem of de- 
bauebery, which has been fo carefully 
ripened in ſucceeding times—they aſſailed 
and bribed the community, as the ſenſual 
do a believing virgin—and when they had 
artificially called forth an irregular ap- 
petite, left them in the indulgence of what 


abhor the ſeducer, who ungracioufly called 
the ſeduced a proſtitute, and by a parity of 
reaſoning, ſhould that legiſlator be de- 
ſpiſed, who would turn upon the people 
; whom he had taken every indirect method 
to bribe, and exclaim, Why do ye implore 
| me 


became ultimately a diſeaſe We ſhould 


4 
me for redreſs ?--Ye conſented to be 
| tought, and ye muſt not be ſurprized that 
ye ace cid; ye participitate- by your own. 
meanneſſes, the aſcribed impurities of the 
Legiſlature, by receiving a compenſation 
for that ſuffrage, which it would have been | 
noble to have beſtowed without, any. | 


There is an unrulineſs; an unſteadineſs 
in the ſpirit which actuates human nature, 
to the regulation of which no precept or 
example is entirely competent !—Inquie- - 
tudes ariſing from phyſical cauſes, not un- 
frequently diſtort our morality, and have 
an influence in our reſolutions, not diſſi- 
milar to the jaundice on the viſual ray, by 
giving a falſe tint to circumſtances that are 
in themſelves amiable and beneficial :— 
we condemn without evidence, and appre- 
ciate without reflection we become miſe- 
rable from the licentiouſneſs of thought, 
and precipitately give birth to a determi- 
nation, from which we afterwards recede 
with ſhame —1 apprehend that the French 
poſſeſs 
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poſſeſs not the ſtability of character neceſ- 
fary for the completion of great deſigns ; 
the Regicide Mountain in their Conven- 

tion, is not ſimilar to the fopulum legen, 
ſo n NN by Vi. gil. 


Though Utopian reformations will never 
accord with our ideas of civilized life, a 
moderate reform muſt take. place—the 
ftrong limb of power muſt not be exerted 
wantonly— Majorities have loſt their tri- 
umph, and minorities their dejeftion— 


_ ſomething is generally expected, and ſome- 


thing muſt be accompliſhed !—The life 
| and liberty of a Briton ſhould be co-eternal ! 


It has not been unuſual lately, for ſome 
of our legiſlative Goliahs, to declare for a 
meaſure one month, and againſt it the next; 
or at leaſt to exhibit a defire to do away the 
tenor of an original ſentiment—this glar- 
ing dubiety, frequently confounds the peo- 
ple, in forming a proper eſtimate of the 
leading prejudices of great men ; but ou 
ſuch occaſions, I conſider the firſt aſſertion 
| as 


(%% 


as the declaration of prindple, and this ſes 


cond as the emanation of cunning ! - 


I commiſerate the feelings of his Ma- 
jeſty, when he reflects on the faithleflneſs 


and inconſtancy of his ſervants—as the 
good of his ſubjects I believe to be his ulti - 
mate aim ; how ſupremely muſt he deſpiſe 
thoſe, who, when in the habits of confi- 
dence with him, will create and give 


energy to an inſtitute that they afterwards 


ſyſtematically oppoſe, when their duplicity 
ceaſes to be leſs convenient than apoſtacy. 
—Kings, in common with all patrons 
ſhould be doubly guarded againſt the ſervile 
and tne flattering, as whoever is mean in 


the firſt inſtance, will prove a villain in the 
iſſue! — | 


Much ſerious inconvenience has ariſen, 
and ever will accrue to the ſubject, while 
our ſtatutes, relative to the impriſonment for 
Debt, remain as they are.—The rigour 
with which we purſue ſolvent Debtors, is 

| a diſgrace 
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: 2 Aigle to the tendencies ot our Joris 
prudence The real and perſonal property 


of a Debtor, whether acquired anterior or 
poſterior to his infolvence, ſhould. be al- 


ways at the will of the Creditor, until the 


obligation was liquidated, but no citizen 
ſhould have it in his power to impriſon an- 


other, 1 in caſes not felonious or criminal, — 
| The ſcale of mortal juſtice ſhould be pre- 
ſumed to have a ſemblance to the rules of 
Divine juſtice land the firſt and moſt 
prominent attribute of the Deity is Mercy, 


which we admire,. but do not imitate !— 
the Almighty has ſaid, © Vengeance is my 
% own,” with more emphaſis than the 
Ex-CHANcRLLox, yet he gives us plen- 
teouſneſs, and withholds the rod, though 


we deſerve neither from his adminiſtration: . 
Perhaps the ſlumbers of Lox D TrurLow 


are never broken by the rude and violent 
interpoſition of thought; if they are not, 
the man is extra or ſub- human. 


It is objected againſt-Mr. Prr r, that be 
is 


6 

is not a good war miniſter; if his pro. 
nents mean by that intended obloquy, to 
| fignify that he is not fond of war, I ſhall 
conſider it as an high compliment to his 
nature and propenfities. —War is the beſt 
engine for corruption hat a wicked miniſ=g 
ter can have, as it enables him to conſoli- 
date the wages of Infamy, with the open 
demands of the ſtate.—-If we look 1 into the 
terrifying catalogue of thoſe wars, which 
have ſhaken human quiet, from the firſt 
recorded conteſts in the Mythic Theology 
of the antient Heathens, to the demolition 
of Byzantine greatneſs by the ferocious 
Ruſs 3 how few inſtances will be preſented 
to our. viſion, when the love of Virtue 
urged the Legions to deſtrution.—Moſt 
national antipathies have been the reſult of 
an irregular ambition in the boſom of go- 
verning individuals, and if auy thus eonſti- 
tuted are not equally clement as powerful, N 
the completion of their deſires, forms one 
of the moſt horrid features in the big round 
of mortal calamiry !—What being, who is 
A not fitted to participate the ravages of a 
F Bauditti, 


1 
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Bult, wodld with to bold the bien 
of Zechariah realized, and the Shepherd 


ſmitten, and the Sheep ſcattered ?—my re- 

ſtricted knowledge impels me to believe 
that a war with Fk AxcE now, would en- 

5 age. the very exiſ@nce 1 the Empire. 


Mr. Pr certainly be not that promp- 
5  titude and majeſty of character, which fo 
5 elevated and ſuſtained his regretted Sire: 
. te! 18 neither ſo decided or obeyed !— 
he ſeems lamentably inclined to affociate 
with and protect drivellers, and is. I fear, 
actuated by the contracted defire of being 
always the Cato of his ſocial circles he 
relies too much on the public ſuppoſition 
that he is incorruptible, in a ſituation, from 
which Purity has long fince flown I like 
not the man who affects more probity than 
is attainable, yet practiſes leſs than is ne- 
3 ceflary I mean not to inſult Mr. Prrr 
2 with this remark, but to apply it generally; 


for with all his aſcribed. imperfections, I 
| know not where to find a better man, and 
= It t ſhould be , that it is more dif- 
5 EE = ficult 
Ss . o 
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ts 1”: 
feolt to guide the ſtate veſſel now than 
when his Father flouriſhed ; the "tide © 
Monarchy rung ſome what Iqwer, and many 
breakers appear to trouble the waters, 
which it was then imagined had no exiſt- 
ence in nature. 


He has been reviled by that Phalanx, 
who are invariable in their cenſure. towards 
him, as Miniſter, for ſummoning the Par- 
liament and embodying the Militia, two 
meaſures which I conceive as expedient 
and irrefragable; but as a late Nobleman, 
who fought under the fame ſtandard, de- 
clared a few days previous to his diſſolu- 
tion, that he ſeldom had delivered his real 
opinion in Parliament, it is admiſſible to 
ſuppoſe, that the gentlemen alluded to, 
may be equally inſincere— 
I hope Mr. PirT may yet imitate Me- 
nenius Agrippa, and allure both Patrician | 
and Plebeian to willing obedience, by thoſe 
calm remonſtrances, which can only be 
delivered with perſuaſive fervour by an up- 
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Acht man, EE Which can RY tindf .be 
deſired effect, when the auditor is convinced, 
that the Speaker involyes in his declama- 


tion, an invincible regard for their preſer- 


vation and his own diguity— Tlius muſt he 
act, if he wiſhes his memory to be quoted 


with unfading eſtimation; as it is not the 


lamentable eccentricities of Mr. BunkE *; 
the pitiable exclamations of Mr. DkrAXE ; 


the qualified apologies of LoRD SHEFFIELD; 
the preconceived harangues of Mr, JzN- 
KINSON ; the a/tic ufions of LogD BEL- | 


"GRAVE, or the EYa live replicatian of Mr, : 


"Duxnas, can ſhield the Miniſter from 
woe, if his audaciouſneſs ſhould be inade- 


- 22 to the Swag limits of his duty. 


I lane the occaſional violences of Mr. | 
Fox, as eſſentially neceſſary to the well- 


* I intend, when the limitation of capy right to 
authors has exp red, to illuſtrate the Arabian Nights? 
Entertainments, wi.h the beautiful paſſages (as ſome 
call them) cf Mr. EU KE's Reflections on the French 
Revolution, as J ain ſure no Arab's Entertainments 
could be more romantically entertaining. 


being 


<9 + Fs 
oe tes Starg—they operate; mal po- 
tent draughts, rec ved into the conſtitution, 


to propel the cirgulation to thoſe parts, 
which had been partially benumbed by the 
atmoſpherical denſity of a chilling goveth- 
meyt ! his Atlantean properties fit him 
to ruſh into the gap of danger, and regu- 
late a convulſed world he has been fe- 
ſerted by many members of his bold bat- 
talion during the preſent alarm; ſome of 
whom, I believe to have acted from princt- 
ples of patriotifm ; to the majority of his 
| recreant ſoldiers he may bid adieu without 
a ſigh; but when ſuch men as Lonn 


Raon recede from his colours, heſhould _ 


hide his head from that Sun, who wit- 


neſſed the ſeceſſion !—this nobleman is 


the prototype of ſocial honor I—he is the 
2 855 * our nation. 
# ” 
The defeclion of Lord LouGHBOROUGH, 
ſhould not be regretted as equally calamig 
tous; his head 1s too perfect, and his heart 
is too gentle, not to make him k ſome to 
himſelf, whenever he recollects his official 
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rubjcon of Ma 
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> philh ppic gl! the venerable —— 
I - revere him as a Is, but as a ws. þ 
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Arbe fa friendſhip which the Hain 
APPARENT, has manifeſted for Mr. Fox, 
fince he burſt from the receſſes ofthe R6yal 


| Nyrſery, reflects no inconfiderable luſtre 


upon his name, and involves an high com- 


plimeng to his principles! — though all. the 


movements of the Prince of WALEs, do 
not run parallel with my received notions 


of what is auguft ; yet I never brood over 


his character in the aggregate, but I am 


delighted with bis bland manners, and un- 


equivocal goodneſs: —hyt the time has now 
arrived, when an apology for his irregula- 
ri ties, could not be offered with becoming 
grace or confidence — he 1s reſlecting st the 


nhood, and all his Paſſions 
ſhould be queſtioned by his Underſtanding, 


Pefore they are permitted to act — he has 


navigated the Archipelago of Youth, and 
touched pon every pleaſurable ifland—his 
attachment to Mr, SHERIDAN does him 


Fe "8 


* 5 . 


* 


as 
honor, as he is a 4 ſupertde 1 } 
being : and, notMithſtanding the tide o 
une has run againſt him, appears to 4 
me as the only leading man in the political 
Hemiſphere, who has never ſwerved from 
the qriginal dechration of his tenet But 
as the ſhadow is frequently diſpropottioned 
to the object, fo is the common prejudice 


iſſuing from the weakneſſes of men !—I . | 

have as yet to learn, that the Paince #1] 

was ever debaſed who his 11 or his ex- 4 
* I 


* a 

On a nn en view of the TOY 

| rafter of the Miniſter and the Ex-Miniſteer , 

my partialities areſ favor of Mr. Fox, but +» | 

not from any belief that he is more incor- 
0 ruptible than his great rival; but knowing 
him tobe more candid, he is aſſgredly leſs 
miſchievous Mr. PitT ak covers 
the ſnake with flowers Mr. Fox equally 

cheriſhes the ſerpent, but is totally regard 

leſs as to 3 for its accom ation 

; . 1 # 4s 

Oh! Liteny, genial Liberty, the alue - ©} 

1 of « 
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of Seco et "Ig 8 me, is at- 
ed ta the primary chord of my heart ! 


* art my ſolace in meditation and 


_ the goddeſs of my idolatry— The Afatic, 
Balylanian, Median, Aſſyrian, Ottoman Per- 
Aan, Pagan, or Chijftian hoſts embattled, 
have not been equal to your extinction 
from; the | univerſe !—Like the Sun, you 
gladden where you adminiſter, and irradiate 
where you journey! H- May bose devoted 
to the celebration and defence of your 
virtues, he firm, but not ſanguinary; and 
jocund, but not licentjous— Seas of ink 
have been exhauſted for thy miſrepreſen- 
tation, but thy good name will remain un- 
ſullied to the death ofgTime.—The plain 
argument from thy ha owed lip ſhall ever 
_ circumvent the fophiſtry of Falfhood 
Like the circuitous Breeze, may your in⸗ 
fluence: be every where, and every where 
received as a bleſſing may you never want 
an EkskixE in our Courts of Law—a 
Rx in the Seat of Juſtice—or a Gzey 
in ihe Reffate When the hurricanes of 
Pallution roar boy your majeſtic head, 


- and 


* 
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and; Ob. Al * 
gally methodigal for your deftrugti 

a refuge in the bo of twelye 3 

rated men, de 1ominated a Common, Jour: + 

but one point farther than this, your ex- 

pectation may not extend me eliax of hope 


* e eee ; 


itt is an ſr « Sh. Uiſfienley, 3 an PG 
dana embarraſſinents like the preſent, to 
ſeparate what we deſire from what we 3 
dread, and it is from a colliſi&tion that good * 1 
men are influenced by this dread, which ? 
emboldens the unjuſt. to continue their ma- 
lefactions Before we become exemplars 
of diſobedience, we ſhould meaſure iu hh 
underſtanding, how far ſueh a —W * 
from immemorial uſages, may make the 
Community fW@get themſelves and thoſe 
who are acquainted with the geography 3 
the human mind, know, that it is a ſhorter 
ſtage from Error to Atrocity, than is gom- 
monly imagined! 
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2 power. if 8 elbow 4 
ing epgine capable of anſwering 
| che l purpoſes, bub it is fo complex and 
delicate, that, like a high· wrought and va - 
-Juable- wateh; it ſhould be frequently ea 


| 


e "mined and trieh left ſome mal treatment | 


efilement ſhould have impeded the ex- 
Ea —— progreſs of the different orders of * 
 wheels!—theiphenomens ariſing from phy- 
ical cauſes, in ſome ſolk, reſemble the 
defects in our political ſyſtems; on the body 
oF our conftiriWon, as on the diſk of the 
dun, many dark ſpots may be ſeen by the 5 
mieroſcopie eye of Ftar, which partially 
obſcugg its ſplendor It is the duty of our 
egiſlators to wipe frotn off the ſutface 
* uch darkening 1 impurities, chat our admi- 
Table inachine may revolve more freely | 


oro gently: 


- wy * 


i eee * is efitical and Foal 
with, danger :—it is now incumbent oa 
every good Citizen to be firm and circum- 


"INE * the love of his King with 
the 


is. 
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 Mappineſs, as to affirm that 
de FEE happineſs is Virtue. © There is 
certain way to judge of actions, but by the =—_ 


1 0 to "Y why o until they become 


| 'S a 99 3 15 
the love of his Country; 1 PTY every * 

occaſion, to invigorate the arm of Goy 3 1 
ment, when his Reaſoffican offer an ese 3 


for their meaſures—On an emergency like 
this, 1 will ſuffer the Miniſter to produce _ Fl 4 


an end. that might juſtify wear It-is 
ot fo prope to ſay, that Virtue 


| apap: or evil hat ins attends them,” N 4:3 
Y 2 4 ; 25 Hy, - 6 61 4 | 
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Was dere a Solificab penitentiary in this 8 
5 I believe the heart of a liſtener muſt 
de offified, that did not tremble at the cou 23 
feſions of many both in and out of power |, * +». 

Such, by their male e have drawn 
almoſt every Health- giv eiple from 
the retort of national cconomy, and left om 8 
 Iittle but the dimnata terra, for their King 3 
or the Community But it muſt never 
be forgot, that the Majefty of the Page; is WR, 
the moſt tremendous feature in all human N 
eſtabliſhments, and it ſurely + cannot be ex · 3 


— 


A 


didactic 
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* 1 have Wt Gubt, that amd this | 
- tomuls a co-operating love between the brad | 


«4 


mature obſery ation, that, the advang.. 


either SoveR EIGN or 


